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f irc is no trade more complex than the Oriental 
Rug Trade, because it covers an industry that is 
not standardized. The modern productions are more 

easily classified than the antique 
Evils to be Remedied because there is no rule cover- 
in the Oriental ing the character of a weave, 
Rug Trade and while, for example, there 

was an effort at standardization 
when Herez rugs were classified according to quality 
as Serapi, Gorevan or Bakhshis, the definitions never 
have been accurate and any one of these examples 
would have a varying value. So with Sultanabads and 
other generic classifications with the result that an 
honest invoice by one importer of a certain type of 
low-grade example, would be utilized by a less scrupu- 
lous importer as precedent for the importation of a 
higher grade. 

The air is full of rumors of under-valuation. 

A buyer recently said to us: 

“I don’t buy of such-and-such-firm (mentioning 
one of the largest firms in the business) because I can 
buy so much cheaper elsewhere (mentioning some 
smaller firms).” 
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And one naturally wonders how men of little capi- 
tal and small resources can undersell the larger houses 
with a huge stock and huge resources. 

The explanation is that the little man undervalues. 
We have no charges to make. We know of no specific 
instances. But if any such charge can be maintained, 
it is high time that the rug men got together with an 
association to thrash out the matter either before the 
Federal Trade Commission or the Customs’ authorities. 

These whisperings are always mischievous. There 
is only one way of proving a case and that is by taking 
it into court. Every other trade and industry is or- 
ganized. 

The silk men were very much disturbed by the 
use of the word “silk” by the imitation silk men. They 
took the matter before the Federal Trade Commission 
and now a thing that is not silk cannot be called silk. 

The carpet men have their association, and the 
upholstery men, the decorators, the lace and embroid- 
ery men, the cotton converters, the wallpaper men, the 
woolen men and the furniture men—all have organiza- 
tions. The Oriental rug men are the only class who 
have no organization to straighten out their problems 
and proceed against fraud and misrepresentation. 

There is another matter that is vital. There is no 
such thing as a code of ethics in the Oriental rug trade. 
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Not long ago, I personally visited one of the largest 
retail rug stocks in this city. I asked the salesman for 
a Ladik. Sure he had a Ladik! And he turned over 
rug after rug, looking for it. The manager came up 
and I explained what I was looking for, said he, “I 
haven’t seen a Ladik for twenty years.’ Either that 
salesman knew he didn’t have a Ladik in stock or he 
didn’t know what a Ladik was. 

Honesty is the best policy. Time was, some years 
ago, when the Oriental rug trade was about as crooked 
an industry as you could find. Today, it’s not so bad, 
but, unquestionably, there is a great deal of lax mer- 
chandising and careless invoicing, and in some cases, 
fraudulent invoices, 

The Antique and Decorative Arts League, recently 
organized, was formed to combat this same chaotic 
condition, this lack of a code of ethics, this laxity, 
innuendo, insinuation, charges of misrepresentation 
and under-valuation. The members have come to- 
gether so that as an association they could cope with 
the situations which individually nobody is willing to 
do. 

They want under-valuation stopped, and the term 
“antique” prohibited unless the thing is an antique. 
How are you going to prove it? 

We are not unmindful of the difficulties before the 
Oriental rug men because we have two interests that 
are in some degree, inimical. We have the importers, 
on the one hand, who are primarily jobbers, and we 
have the importers on the other hand who are primarily 
manufacturers, having their own plants, furnishing 
their own yarns and their own weavers. 

There is the question of values, frequently a mat- 
ter of dispute between the jobber and the manufacturer 
and even among the manufacturers, the subject of cost 
and invoice are open to question. 

The situation in the trade today is fraught with 
confusion and no effort is made to make order out of 
chaos. As before stated, it is the only industry of all 
the industries in the United States, hundreds of them, 
that has no association to make an effort to check, cor- 
rect or annihilate some, if not all the evils which sur- 
round them. 


Ws a man like Henry Ford becomes interested 
in the subject of interior furnishings, it is an evi- 
dence of our far-reaching influence because there is 
more in interior furnishings than mere 
utility or esthetics. 

Mr. Ford, while a very practical 
man, is interested in another phase of 
the subject. He is interested in the sentiment of in- 
terior furnishings. 

Speaking of The Wayside Inn and what he had 
done in its restoration, he said recently: 

“I find recreation in hunting up the objects which 
our fathers and our forefathers used, and reconstruct- 


Henry Ford’s 
Hobby 


ing life as they lived it. They knew how to order 
some parts of their lives better than do we. They 
knew more about beauty in the design of commonplace, 
everyday things. Nothing that is good ever dies. That 
is why we are taking over and reconstructing in their 
periods, a couple of old inns, one in Massachusetts and 
another not far from Detroit. One can live in them, 
keeping the best of the old life with the best of the 
present.” 

We all of us know what Mr. Ford is doing but 
we do not know of his ceaseless activity in the fur- 
nishing of these houses. Having furnished, for 
example, The Wayside Inn and having bought all the 
surrounding land to prevent exploiting with shops and 
refreshment stands, he then began to put the whole 
neighborhood into somewhat of its former condition. 
He picked up two old saw-mills of the time, one of 
them in Rhode Island. These he is re-assembling. On 
the property there was already a grist mill with an old- 
fashioned over-shot wheel so it will grind wheat, rye 
and corn as in the old days. They are putting up an 
old blacksmith shop and hope in time to restore a num- 
ber of old buildings of this sort which will give a prac- 
tical demonstration of the old village industries. 

When a man so coldly practical as Henry Ford, 
as we said before, becomes obsessed with the preserva- 
tion and re-furnishing of these early domiciles and 
shops, it is not at all surprising that people of a more 
romantic and sentimental nature, should be likewise 
impressed. 


I PICKED up a popular magazine the other day and in 
it there was a big advertisement of a school of 
interior decoration, urging young women to take up 
the subject. There was a 
good deal of bunk in the 
advertisement, such as you see 
in “how to become a sales- 
man,” “how to get personal- 
ity,’ “how to become beautiful’ and all the rest of 
these nit-wit appeals. But it showed very clearly that 
interior decoration is so far-reaching that it reaches all 
social stratas. 

“Get into business for yourself,” the circular 
urged, “Earn a big salary in work that is fascinating 
to the highest degree. Scores of properly trained 
decorators are urgently needed this minute by home 
builders, interior decorating firms, department stores 
and a great variety of shops selling home furnishings. 
Almost from the very start, you can put into practice 
the principles you learned, either in beautifying your 
own home or in advising others.” 

The course may be a very good course for all we 
know but the nature of the appeal is what interests us. 
It is an appeal that is deflecting the thoughts of the 
women from dressmaking and cooking, from stenogra- 

(Continued on page 96) 


Interior Decoration— 
the Profession of 
the Moment 
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WORKING IN THE CUSTOMER’S HOME 


N THESE days of the supersensitivity of industrial 
workers, one hesitates to bear down heavily on 
individual faults and yet, commercial existence literally 
depends upon the performance of obligations according 
to contract. If to that is added a little extra care in 
performance or a little extra service, there is consider- 
ably greater pleasure in the memory of the transaction. 
The question is frequently asked us, “How do 
employers of large numbers of craftsmen escape the 
“grief” that accompanies work performed in customers’ 
houses.” As a matter of fact, they do not escape. 
They all have their share but in all lines of business 
there are men who have the ability to multiply their 
own personalities through the medium of carefully 
selected workmen. Perhaps the one thing that makes 
the biggest impression upon a cus- 
tomer is the matter of cleanliness 


Newspapers or wrapping papers must be spread 
wherever the workmen creates any kind of clippings, 
sawdust, filings or other muss. Fragile furniture must 
be carefully removed from proximity to the work being 
performed and replaced exactly as found when the 
work is finished. To lay a tool, even temporarily, on 
an article of furniture belonging to the customer met 
with a quick and positive reprimand. Binding paper, 
twine and all disorderly material left over from the 
performance of the job must be gathered together and 
disposed of so that every room, in which work was 
performed, must be left in as spic-and-span a condition 
as that in which it was found. 

Somebody may say, “these men are particularly 
fortunate in being able to get the kind of workmen that 

will profit by their instructions.” Per- 





about the performance of residential 
work. 








haps that is true. We cannot, how- 
ever, conclude that the ordinary every 





Not long since, the writer heard 
of something extraordinary in the way 
of service of a purveyor of coal. In 
calling to place her order, the house- 











day workman is irrevocably slip-shod 
in his deportment and service. 

74 | There are kinds of work in the 
ul (] ! performance of which men cannot 
‘hie I wear their best clothes but men of 


holder stated that there was some pre- The careful workman does cleanly habits and training are invari- 
liminary work to be performed in the not use the customer’s fine ably neat even about disagreeable, 
way of cleaning up the cellar before it furniture as a step-ladder or dirty work. 


would be ready for the coal. “Isthere support and he does not risk 


“Our men know what they are to 


anything we can do?” said the coal marring it by letting it re- do,” said one employer, “and it is both 
dealer. “Can our men straighten mainin too close proximity annoying to them and to us to have 


things out for you?” and the sincerity 
of the offer was beyond question, al- 
though the customer was not inclined to accept it. 
When the coal was delivered, however, there was 
sufficient evidence of the fact that “service” was gen- 
uinely a part of the transaction. The deliverymen, not 
only tacked papers all around, above and beside the 
coal chute on the painted clapboards of the house, but 
they swept up the scattered coal, locked the windows 
and leveled the coal in the coal bin, leaving behind them 
a sense of satisfaction that was decidedly a new 
experience for the customer, 

A buyer of our acquaintance in discussing his 
methods of insuring the neatness of outside workers, 
said, that it was his practice to go with new workmen 
on their first few assignments. By doing so, he gave 
them a practical demonstration of the kind of conduct 
he demanded. 


to his work. 


to check them up for delinquencies 

and carelessness.” 
“T had one experience where the careless swing of 
an elbow knocked over a piece of marble statuary that 
eventually cost me $600 to replace. First of all, I had 
it repaired so that those only who knew that it had 
been broken could detect the break. That did not 
satisfy the customer. It was not a stock article. It 
was imported and eventually, I had a replica made 
abroad and even now, I do not believe the customer 
thinks the new one is equal to the old one. The broken 
one rests in my own living room but I have always 
figured that, as an ornament that cost me $600, it com- 
pletely fails of its purpose.” 

Examples of “grief” like this may be an inevitable 
part of decorative work. Accidents will happen but at 
least it is reasonable to conclude that if proper pre- 
cautions are taken, many of the accidents could be pre- 
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vented, and if reasonable care is exercised in the work- 
men’s movements, causes of complaint could be largely 
eliminated. 

The workman can easily move the furniture that 
is in his road before he attempts to manipulate a step- 
ladder in their vicinity. He can spread paper or other 
coverings where he would be apt to drop materials or 
to spatter the floor or walls; and if he can move the 
furniture out of the way, surely he can restore it to its 
original position after he gets through. It may not be 
imperative that he should sweep up the muss he creates, 
but it takes so little time and the impression that this 
service creates is so worth while that it is good policy 
to do it. But there are other “griefs” that come from 
the service connected with residential work and while 
rules and advice, which might serve to prevent them, 
may not be fully heeded, there is at least no harm in 
exposing the workman to corrective admonition. 

Among other sources of annoyance for which the 
contractor is often unnecessarily blamed are broken 
dates—an agreement to undertake certain work on 
Monday and the workmen do not show up until 
Wednesday—thus destroying the entire household pro- 
gram for the week. This naturally puts the lady of the 
house in a frame of mind that may be extremely criti- 
cal and as a consequence, every subsequent delay will 
add to her sense of irritation and disappointment. 

Of the same type of annoyance is the all too fre- 
quent occurrence—misrepresenting the length of time 








A Nottingham lace curtain chosen by Queen 
Mary of England for Sandringham. See text 
opposite. 











that the job will consume. Even if it had been started 
on Monday as promised, she may have been assured 
that it would be all finished by Thursday and her 
household program may have included some home 
function on Friday or Saturday, with which the incom- 
pleted work will seriously interfere when a miscalcula- 
tion has been made in the length of time that would 
elapse during the progress of the work. 

Failure to have materials promptly on the job for 
the workmen to use, failure to estimate the proper 
quantities, shortages of any material, which cause the 
workmen to lose time—thus delaying the completion of 
the job—all serve to irritate and to annoy the house- 
holder, who may not always be of the patient sort that 
accepts and excuses preventable delinquencies. 

These things should not be called to the attention 
of your workmen in a spirit of criticism and fault find- 
ing. Nothing is gained by making them sore but an 
occasional reminder of the desirability of retaining cus- 
tomer good will and a request for active co-operation 
in the effort to avoid unnecessary “grief” ought to be 
received in a spirit of mutual interest. 





.RUGS AT TIFFANY STUDIOS 

Spare: the past month, the Tiffany Studios have 

been showing an extraordinary collection of XV 
and XVI Century rugs and fragments. H. T. Wors- 
ter, the secretary of the Company, and an expert on 
the subject, was in charge. 

They are examples of the earlier types, and with 
the exception of two Ispahans, are mainly of the gen- 
eric class known as Holbeins because so frequently 
shown in Holbein pictures—of early Oushak origin. 
Today the term Oushak is associated with a commer- 
cial rug in no degree like the Oushaks of antiquity, 
examples of which are seldom seen outside of the 
museums. 





THE ILLUSTRATION OPPOSITE 

te ENGLISH contemporary publishes the accom- 

panying illustration of Nottingham lace curtains 
which have been chosen by Queen Mary for the refur- 
nishing of Sandringham. The choice of Nottingham 
curtains again in this instance, is particularly gratify- 
ing to the Nottingham industry in that her majesty 
has repeated her choice of four similar designs, sup- 
plied for use in the palaces following the royal visit to 
Nottingham in 1914. 

A singularly high compliment is thus paid the 
entire Nottingham industry by the employment of some 
of the finest designs for the embellishment of the royal 
palaces. 





af sas G. W. Newman Dry Goods Co., and the Rora- 
‘baugh-Paxton Dry Goods Co., Emporia, Kan., 

merged, the transaction involving $340,000. The com- 

bined store will move into the Newman Building. 
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“HAND-TO-MOUTH’’ 
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PRINCIPLE 


Discussing a Business Practice Among Retailers Which Does Not Always Work Out Satisfactorily. 


HOEVER first applied the term “hand-to-mouth” 
to the business practices of today, probably made 
a more apt characterization than he knew. The ordi- 
nary understanding of the term “hand-to-mouth” has 
represented a form of bare existence—a method of 
living in such straitened circumstances that the mouth 
constantly craved such food as the hand was able to 
acquire. A condition, in other words, of dire distress 
only temporarily relieved from time to time and never 
far from starvation. 

If this picture represents the general acceptation 
of the term as it regards human existence, what would 
be its application to present-day business practices? 

If we consider the methods of certain retail mer- 
chants with respect to their stocks, the picture com- 
poses fairly true to the explanation we have given 
above. There are in the average retail stock the same 
conditions of constant undersupply, of perpetual 
shortages, of anxious waiting 
for the necessities with which 
to carry on and an utter ab- 
sence of adequate reserves. 

We can imagine that the 
statistical expert, who surveys 
the business figures in the 
inner office with his fingers 
“on the patient’s pulse,” so to 
speak, noting the evidence of 
continued life, would calmly 
ask if he had read the above 
paragraphs, “Well, what of 
it?’ and that seems to be the 
attitude of the world of retail 
merchandising—“What of it?’ 

Hand-to-mouth buying is a principle, a method of 
business that promotes turnover, keeps invested capital 
down to a minimum and avoids stale stock. .So much 
is true but there are other considerations equally true 
and, in our opinion, equally important. 

The writer overheard a conversation recently con- 
cerning a transaction that had reached an acutely dis- 
tressing stage. A customer had ordered an equipment 
in draperies for the formal rooms of her home in 
anticipation of an important society function. The 
store, having adopted the “hand-to-mouth” policy, car- 
ried only a sample of the material represented by the 
order. Consequently, a special order was placed for 
the goods required and the customer was assured of 
delivery within the time desired. On the day of the 
function, delivery had not been made and the customer 
was raising Cain. There was general dissatisfaction, 
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The customer wants goods and resents delay on the 
part of the seller. 


disappointment and an atmosphere of suppressed in- 
vective all around, and it was morally certain that 
through no actual fault of any particular individual, 
someone was going to lose future business. We say 
there was no actual fault because, in every case, the 
parties to the transaction had lived up to the instruc- 
tions of those in control. But the “hand to mouth” 
principle goes even farther than is evidenced by this 
instance. Orders at wholesale for % of a yard of 
material are, by no means uncommon and even a half 
or a quarter of a yard is asked for. From the retailer’s 
standpoint, this practice may represent a condition of 
exaggerated caution, which is applied to expensive 
materials. It represents impersonal, statistical control. 

The single disappointment of an important cus- 
tomer may be an inconsequential thing at the time it 
occurs but the business of a retail store is so closely 
linked with customer-good-will that every loss of 
friendship is a loss of busi- 
ness. Retail customers quick- 
ly learn to avoid the stores 
that commonly report “out of 
stock,” “not carried,” “just 
out” and “special order.” The 
shopping public usually buys 
only when necessity urges, 
and any postponement of the 
purchase, due to the store’s 
_ »} inability to supply either the 

— === material or the quality de- 
manded, produces a certain 
sense of irritation. 

The customer is not in- 
terested in the fact that lean stocks may represent a 
factor of commercial safety. The customer wants 
goods and resents delay on the part of the seller. 

There is another phase of the subject and that is 
the fact that the merchant is only a trader. He must 
have goods with which to do business. Empty shelves 
pay no dividends, so in the effort to keep stocks at a 
minimum and sales at a maximum, he has sought to 
transfer the burden of risk to the shoulders of the 
manufacturer or the jobber. To satisfy the merchant’s 
moment-to-moment demands, his sources of supply 
are asked, not only to carry comprehensive reserves 
but to run his looms ahead, speculatively, on things 
that the merchant may demand over night. The manu- 
facturer is expected to place the necessary contracts 
for raw materials that will enable him to meet the 
suddenly ballooned demands of a procrastinating retail 
trade. As a consequence, the “hand to mouth” princi- 
ple is slowly but surely forcing business into. the chan- 
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nels of cheap and low profit merchandise. Anything 
representative of quality goes into the special-order list. 

The retail store with its theory that it cannot 
afford to carry the better goods in stock, switches the 
customer to lower-priced and lower-profit material, 
and by reason of the fact that its investments are 
largely tied up in mediocre merchandise, it is natural 
that the principal selling effort is concentrated on the 
sale of the merchandise it possesses. 

Merchandise out of stock means merchandise out 
of mind and special orders, which carry in their trail 
the possibility of disappointments or of extra trouble, 
are not apt to be looked upon with favor by a sales 
force, whose earning power is based on sales which 
promote turnover. 

We may never live to see the return of more 
venturesome theories of stock buying but if the big 
department store continues to grind away on the 
“hand-to-mouth” principle, its departments will face 
real competition from the small specialty stores, who 
can play the “hand-to-mouth” game with greater 
personal profit and without suffering in reputation. 





FACT AND COMMENT 

(Continued from page 92) 
phy and millinery. The air is full of it—interior deco- 
ration. 

And that is why a half-dozen jobbers in New 
York are doing an extraordinary business, catering to 
the demands of the thousands of little shops that are 
buying the finest goods and want the best of service, 
while firms like Claflins’ close up because indifferent to 
everything but commercialism. Ck C. 


| pre oe indeed as the exhibition of industrial arts 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art undoubtedly 
is, it would be, we believe, more useful if some of the 
museum’s rigid rules could be somewhat 
A Word of relaxed. The very fact that the exhibi- 
Criticism tion is representative of the year’s prog- 
ress in art as applied to American indus- 
try, makes it of more than superficial eye interest. 
There are rugs of various types and styles, fabrics 
of peculiar weaves and quaint appearance, wall papers 
of extraordinary texture and pictorial value, furniture 
of unusual finish and construction, all of which to the 
person who is really interested in them from a com- 
mercial standpoint, cannot be comprehended by obser- 
vation. Examination by “feel” and “touch” is actually 
necessary in order that a proper conception of the 
objects may be apprehended, and it is in this instance 
that we believe that some of the museum’s vigilance 
against handling might be somewhat relaxed. Surely 
a rug, which is intended to be an article of every day 
commerce and which in its ultimate use will be sub- 
jected to the tread of countless feet, could not be in 
any sense damaged by contact with trained but inquisi- 
tive fingers, and yet in a circuit of the exhibitions “ye 
scribe” was more than once admonished that things 
must not be touched. J. W. S. 





A HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLAR RUG 
| ae month at the American Art Galleries, an Orien- 
tal rug was sold to Parish Watson agent for 
Joseph E. Widener, for $100,000. This is the highest 
price ever paid for an Oriental rug at an American 
auction sale. 
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The rug sold at the American Art Galleries to Joseph E. Widener for$100,000, the highest price every paid for 
an Oriental rug. See text above. 
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Photo by M. E. Hewitt 


A SMALL DINING ROOM MADE TO SEEM LARGER BY USE OF APPROPRIATE 
SCENIC PAPER 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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SCENIC PAPER USED WITH LOW FURNITURE GIVES A FEELING OF SPACE 
AND DISTANCE 


Decorated by M. E. H. McCormick. 
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INDUSTRIAL ART EXHIBIT 


HE tenth annual exhibition of current industrial 

art, composed exclusively of manufactures de- 
signed and made in the United States, opened at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art on December 4th. 

This form of exhibition, which is growing in 
interest year by year under the auspices of the Metro- 
politan Museum, must be viewed with an understand- 
ing of both its purpose and its limitations. As to the 
former, we believe that the exhibition is intended to be 
largely inspirational—that as it shows a cross section 
of current manufactures, covering many varied lines 
but not necessarily a section taken in each case from 
the same level. For instance, while by selection, it is 
possible that in some individual branch of industry the 
things shown are of the highest quality and type— 
things of exquisite design and expensive construction— 
immediately beside them in the display may be rep- 
resented some other branch of manufacture, the typical 
new things of which are necessarily lower down in 
the scale of quality. In itself, this is not an objection 
because it may serve a larger educational purpose than 
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AT THE METROPOLITAN 


would be possible if considerations of comparative 
value were allowed to predominate. 

As to the second phase of the exhibition, the limi- 
tations of the nature of the room in which the exhibi- 
tion takes place demand that there shall be no out- 
standing brilliances of color, nothing that shall offend 
the quiet atmosphere of the neutral background, 
against which all of the exhibits are displayed. 

There is, notwithstanding the limited space at the 
disposal of the exhibitors, a fairly representative selec- 
tion of current productions, which, so far as exhibi- 
tions are concerned, have never been previously shown ; 
and due perhaps in a large measure to the practical 
co-operation of the advisory committee, the majority 
of the things on display are of the wholesome, livable 
type that will appeal to the vast majority of educated 
observers. Among those whose products are on dis- 
play are the following: 


American Encaustic Tiling Company, Ltd.;. Amory, 


Browne & Company; Artloom Rug Mills;' Oscar B. Bach; 
Francis H. Bacon Company; Baeck Wall Paper Company; 
Batchelder-Wilson Company; Berbecker & Rowland Manu- 
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facturing Company; Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company; M. 
H. Birge & Sons Company; Sidney Blumenthal & Company, 
Inc.; The Bristol Company; Edward F. Caldwell & Company, 
Inc.; Cheney Brothers; Collins & Aikman Company; Corning 
Glass Works, Steuben Division; Derryvale Linen Company; 
Duplan Silk Corporation; Erskine-Danforth Corporation; 
Marshall Field & Company; Flambeau Shops, Inc.; F. A. Fos- 
ter & Company, Inc.; William A, French Furniture Company; 
The Gorham Company; Graff, Washbourne & Dunn; Grafhn 
& Dolson; Robert Graves Company; Hardwick & Magee 
Company; T. G. Hawkes & Company; John Helmsky, Inc.; 
George J. Hunken Company, Inc.; International Silver Com- 
pany; Kantack @ Company; A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc.; 
Kensington Manufacturing Company; F. Walter Lawrence, 
Inc.; Thomas L. Leedom Company; H. B. Lehman-Connor 
Company, Inc.; Lenox, Inc.; Edward Maag, Inc.; H. R. 
Mallinson & Company, Inc.; E. L. Mansure Company; Mo- 
hawk Carpet Mills; Moss Rose Manufacturing Company; 
The Nahon Company; F. J. Newcomb Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Orinoka Mills; Orsenigo Company, Inc.; Palmer & 
Embury Manufacturing Company; Persian Rug Manufactory ; 
Quaker Lace Company; Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen Company; 
Rockwood Pottery Company; Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc.; 
Schmieg-Hungate & Kotzian, Inc.; F. Schumacher & Com- 
pany; Scranton Lace Company; Shaw Furniture Company; 
James M. Shoemaker Company, Inc.; W. & J. Sloane; Alex- 
ander Smith & Sons Carpet Company; Somma Shops, Inc.; 
The Stead & Miller Company; Stehli Silks Corporation; 
Thomas Strahan Company; Stroheim & Romann; Myron S. 
Teller; Tiffany & Company; Towle Manufacturing Company ; 
Lester H. Vaughan; M. J. Whittall Associates. 


Richard F. Bach in his introduction to the cata- 
logue this year, dwells upon the progress of design in 
industry and the trend of fashion as expressed by 
design. 


We quote Mr. Bach: 

“For a number of years, this is the tenth, the 
Museum has sought to do its share toward establish- 
ing the claims of originality, along one line at least, in 
its exhibitions of industrial art. By assembling and 
displaying in association the work of a score and more 
of industries actively engaged in bringing art into the 
home along the regular avenues and crossways of com- 
merce, the Museum has been able to offer something of 
a general view of American design. 

“There are those who seek progress only in cutting 
adrift from a friendly shore. Putting out for strange 
harbors they enjoy the opportunity and zest of adven- 
ture, but with it must face the danger of unknown 
waters. Without such argonauts the world of design 
would remain small indeed. But the strange growths 
and fauna which they bring back from these voyages 
have difficulty in meeting the conditions of established 
conventions, however tainted by conservatism, which 
civilization seems to require. In the field of manufac- 
ture, of commerce and trade, of factory and depart- 
ment store, loom and counter, convention will always 
rule. Large bodies move slowly, large investments and 

(Continued on page 138) 























SOME OF THE WALL PAPERS, FABRICS, FURNITURE AND OTHER DECORATIVE 
ACCESSORIES SHOWN AT THE TENTH EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRIAL 
ART AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


See text on preceding pages. 
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MAIN DINING ROOM OF LE PERROQUET DE PARIS 


See text on opposite page. 
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Glass dance floor and orchestra stage. 


THE NEW ART TREATMENT OF A NIGHT CLUB 


ABARETS and night clubs come and go but Roger 
Wolfe Kahn’s “Le Perroquet de Paris” has at- 

tracted more than ordinary attention, not because the 
young man is the son of Otto H. Kahn, or because of 
his own initiative and skill as an orchestral conductor, 
but because his night club on conservative West 57th 
Street is quite the last word in that sort of thing and 
carried out impres- 
sively in the French AB ol: 
New Art style of 
decoration. 

The entrance 
foyer is walled by 
screen panels, each 
about 2 ft. wide and 
reaching up to the 
coping. They are of 
old gold canvas, and 
painted in broad 
sweeps, free-hand 
and naturalistic sug- 
gesting life-size char- 
acters of Joy uncon- 
fined, all in bitumin 
or charcoal tones 
from black to burnt 
orange. There are 





The entrance foyer. 


seventy of these screens, thirty-five of them on either 
side, all done by Drian of Paris. 

The ladies’ room, to the left, is a dream of silken 
tissue, the walls covered in old rose satin and damask, 
with all the accessories, mirrors and boudoir dressers. 

The main dining room will accommodate con- 
veniently 400 guests. The carpet for this room was 
furnished by Walker 
& Heisler, and shows 
a detached motif of 
a perroquet, about 
36 inches apart. 
There are 100 tables 
placed around this 
carpeted floor. 

The side walls 
are in scenic hand- 
painted panels, 6 x 
12 ft. above a 4 ft. 
dado of silk velour. 


enclosed in frames 
of golden pillars be- 
low a golden cove; 
the colors in gor- 
geous primitive tones 
are very effective, 





These panels are all: 
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done under the supervision of Vinmera, New York. 

In the center of the room immediately in front of 
the orchestra is the dance floor. This floor is of 
mirrored glass, 3 inches thick. It is laid in tile-shaped 
squares, each tile being one yard square and laid in 
for a space of 33 x 33 ft. on a rubber base. By day, 
it appears like a huge looking glass but at night, when 
the lights are turned on, through the use of power- 
ful concealed reflectors, there is a continual play of fan- 
tastic and prismatic colorings. 

The orchestra is staged behind a proscenium arch 
suggesting the gorgeous carved lattice-work of a Chi- 
nese temple. 

The chairs are by the Chesterfield Furniture Co., 
and the tables by the Beaux Arts Wrought Iron Co., 
Inc., all in this new French style, and very unique. 
There are a hundred of them, large and small, for six, 
four or two persons. The tops are of mirrored glass. 
Below this glass, there is a receptacle or basin, only 
about 6 inches deep in the center,-dish-shaped. When 
the light is turned on, you can see through this 
mirrored top and view the pebbled base, with coral 
rocks, sea-weed growing and gold fish swimming 


around. The glass for the floor and tables is of a 
patented character manufactured by Theodore Dia- 
mond, and is not affected either by the heat of the 
electric lights or by dampness. 





CHENEY’S NEW ART EXHIBIT 


O* THE evening of December 2nd, Cheney Brothers 
opened an exhibition of the contemporary indus- 
trial arts, as expressed in fabrics. 

In their invitation, they dwell on the fact that we 
move at such a pace that we forget how closely modern 
art is woven into threads of modern life. The exposi- 
tion in Paris in the summer of 1925 brought together 
the achievements of Europe: it was a symposium, a 
taking stock of just where we stand, and from the 
date of this exhibition, a still more coherent expression 
has come to us. We find it in the motifs adopted— 
the skyscraper, the aeroplane, the sports, even the flair 
of swirl and dash characteristic of the age we live in. 

The exhibition was attended on the evening of 
December 2nd by the members of the Art-in-Trades 
Club and was continued for the balance of the week. 


Ladies’ retiring room at Le Perroquet de Paris. 
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ANTIQUES AND THE HARD-BOILED MERCHANT 


RANK PROCTOR once said to us of rugs: 

“T have sold many a rug which has worried me 
for years. I had no business to sell them; I should 
have kept them ; they were treasures.” 

And that’s what the hard-boiled merchant is up 
against. If it’s commercial stuff like groceries and 
delicatessen, it comes in and goes out; is re-stocked 
and re-sold, and so long as there’s a profit, that’s all 
that’s necessary. 

But the moment you 
get into antiques, whether 
it’s brocades, furniture, 
rugs or any one of the in- 
numerable things which our 
trade is now handling, there 
is many a time that some- 
thing goes through your 
hands that you want. to 
hang onto, like the case of 
the Bondage of Babbage, 
the old book dealer who 
was always poor because 
whenever a valuable book 
came into his hands, it went 
out of the shop and into his 
private library. 

“If there ever was a 
piece of furniture I wanted 
to own, it is the Duncan 
Phyfe sewing stand,” ob- 
served F. E. Hagen the 
other day. 

Mr. Hagen who is a 
practical cabinet-maker is 
the son of Ernest F. Hagen, 
who is largely responsible 
for the great interest today 
in Duncan Phyfe. In fact, 
he is so accredited by the 
authors of several books on 
the work of Duncan Phyfe. 

“Old-time cabinet-mak- 
ers,” continued Mr. Hagen, 
“told me that work tables 
were usually the mascots of 
a shop, the forerunners of larger orders and the boss 
cabinet-maker always considered them good business. 
They were usually for brides; price meant nothing; 
quality was the one desideratum. Nothing was too 
good for her. 

“And even those who are not cabinet-makers can 
see that a piece like this, that can stand up through 
the centuries without braces or stretchers, must have 
been wonderfully well-made. Of all the things I 





re Ray Should Have Been in a Museum.” 


have seen, this is the one thing I wish I could own.” 

One of the most reliable of the antique firms in 
New York is Albert L. Morse & Son. 

. Mr. Morse has been in the antique business for 
thirty-five years and with the taste and flair inborn, it 
has given him a very good knowledge, which supple- 
mented by travel and study for over twenty-five years, 
enables him to pick rather unerringly the worthy pieces. 

“T recall,” said he one 
day, “a very early English 
oak piece, an Elizabethan 
court cupboard which came 
from Charles Duveen’s 
place, and which was sent 
to the Park Avenue apart- 
ment of Irving T. Bush, on 
approval. It stands out 
particularly in my mind as 
a masterpiece of cabinet- 
work, of noble proportions, 
heavy, dignified, but withal, 
most graceful and exqui- 
sitely carved, of rich color 
and patina, truly metallic, 
like bronze. It was a su- 
perb specimen of its kind. 
Unfortunately it was a 
trifle too long for the space 
Mr. Bush had planned for 
it and he was unable to 
keep it. 

“Another piece, unus- 
ually fine, that I regret not 
having kept was an Eliza- 
bethan refectory table, 
about 16 ft. long which was 
too large to conveniently 
place in our shop, so it 
went into the basement, 
and in the course of a few 
months, it became hidden 
under a mass of litter— 
boxes, lumber, excelsior and 
other materials used in our 
packing department. 

“One day, Amos Lawrence of Boston, who as you 
know is a man of means and an amateur of marked 
ability, told me that he wanted to find a refectory table, 
price no object, and I thought of the piece in the base- 
ment. 

“We dragged the table out into the light and it 
took him just fifteen seconds to buy it, and when he 
had bought it, he told me that it was the finest thing of 
the sort he had ever seen, here or in England. It had 


~—— 
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eight heavily carved bulbous legs, fine simple stretchers, 
a quaint grape-vine carving on the apron, with a top 
at least 3 inches thick. | 

“If this piece could only have spoken, what 
memories it would awaken of gallant gentlemen and 
lovely ladies gathered about it after the hunt, for feast- 
ing and merry-making. 

“T have seen a lot of things that are interesting— 
dainty cabinets, dignified bookcases, quaint chairs, old 
four-poster beds, even Aaron Burr’s famous desk (it 
would be interesting to know who owned it before him) 
and all these things have been a delight and happiness 
and a profit too, and there are many of them I wish 
I had back because they left in their wake so many 
memories above the compensation of mere money.” 

It is the same with manufacturers of reproduc- 
tions. John Somma has had an experience of many, 
many years in the business. He has made a lot of 
remarkably fine things and The Somma Shops, Inc., 
are still making beautiful pieces. But the two pieces 
which linger in his mind as pieces that he should have 
kept for himself are a very elaborate Renaissance table 
and an exquisite Sheraton piece, beautifully inlaid and 
hand-painted in the Angelica Kauffmann style. We 
illustrate this piece which really is more appropriate 
for a museum than for the home. 

George P. Reinhard goes back in his recollection 
of beautiful things in furniture to 1904, when he saw 
a bookcase in the factory of Lynke in Paris, made of 


tulipwood and bronze, the ormolu like jewelry—the 
finest work he ever saw. “You can get some idea,” said 
Mr. Reinhard, “of the beauty of this piece when I ex- 
plain that the Sultan of Turkey paid the equivalent of 
$50,000 for it. Doubtless, it would bring very much 
more today. It is the one outstanding example of fine 
work that occurs:to me in looking back 20 years. 





ART CENTER TO HOLD COTTON EXPOSI- 
TION 


one Art Center is preparing a cotton goods exposi- 
tion. Those who recall the impression made by the 
silk men with their silk shows cannot but realize the 
value to the cotton goods industry of a similar exposi- 
tion, demonstrating the aesthetic value of cottons 
either for dress or decoration. The women who 
attended the Silk Show came away with their minds 
saturated with the charm and beauty of silk. If 
organized on the same liberal and artistic scale we can 
easily conceive a cotton goods exposition that would 
be a revelation to milady, who for generations.has been 
educated to associate cotton with the more common- 
place things. A cotton goods show, with contributions 
from the upholstery trade, Jouy prints or the wonder- 
ful India panels by Harry Wearne, would make New 
York City sit up and take notice. It is a singular thing 
that such an exhibition, such as seems to be afforded 
by the Art Center, has never been formerly organized. 











A Parisian drawing room, In the home of the late art collector, Nathan Samuel Kaplan. 
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Photo by M, E. Hewitt 


MODERN LIVING ROOM IN WHICH IS REPRODUCED THE MAGNIFICENCE 
CHARACTERISTIC OF THE RENAISSANCE 
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DINING HALL IN THE SPIRIT OF THE RENAISSANCE 
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The man who is not awake to the present misses the 
passing opportunities. 


THE: TRAGEDY: “OF OBSOLESCENCE. 


HE man who attempts to live outside of his own 

age, either in advance of it or behind it, is bound 
to fail in his larger enterprises. The man who thinks 
in advance of his age is called a visionary, a dreamer, 
an idealist, and because of the fact that his opinions 
differ from those of his colleagues, he is invariably a 
lonesome pioneer, who seldom sees the full fruit of his 
work. 

On the other hand, the man who is behind the 
times is dubbed a back number, a “has been,” and a 
number of other uncomplimentary terms that express 
the thought that either in thought or method he is fail- 
ing to keep up with the age in which he lives. 

For the visionary and the dreamer, 
the pioneer of enterprise, who sées things 
too far in advance of his fellows, there is 
little that can be done in the way of har- 
monization. Being what he is, he can not 
do otherwise than follow the dictation of 
his intellect. But for the man who has 
failed to advance with his age, who is 
thinking and doing in the spirit and after 
the manner of a remote period of ex- 
istence, there ought to be the possibility of 
some measure of change. 





and the man who lives in the memory of those days 
and who sighs for their return, has no more place in 
the business life of his community than would the 
things for which he sighs. 

A week ago, the time this is written, at-an auction 
in Sussex County, New Jersey, there was put up for 
sale a two-seated surrey—fringed canopy, whip-cord 
upholstery, rubber tired wheels and all. 25 years ago, 
the pride of its owner, the admiration and envy of his 
neighbors—today, a relic of an affluent past but pitiful 
in its strangeness to present day life. Did it bring $50, 
$25, $15, $10 or even $5? No. After a most strenu- 
cus effort on the part of the auctioneer, this pride of 
the family was knocked down to a re- 
luctant bidder for the sum of $1. And 
why not? Like a business idea that is 25 
years behind its times, its practical value 
was even less than the sum paid for it. 

What has the generation of today to 
do with surreys, and buggies? The mov- 
ing finger of destiny points to more mod- 
ern means of locomotion. Furthermore, it 
moves so quickly that the most radical in- 
vention soon becomes obsolete,.the most 


The world needs men Stupendous enterprises become common- 


1s} ; ti who were high in the : : 
An analysis of the typical condition of = Nr an » folie place, the progressive advance of business 


such men reveals the fact that there is a _in the “good old days” becomes a “race” and only the fleet and 
mental clinging to the past because of an ‘A eee ey nimble can hope for preferment. 
opinion that the past is superior to the ern way. It is not alone the vehicular industry 


present. Such men sigh for “the good old 

days’’—days which in their minds are represented by 
certain outstanding imagined superiorities. A noted 
politician said not long ago, “What this country needs 
is a good 5-cent cigar.’”’ Such a man, if he is serious, 
has entirely missed the changed conditions which have 
marched upon this country in the last 20 years. These 
changed conditions have brought about a progressively 
mounting cost of living expenses that never has and 
never will recede while prosperity reigns. 

Living conditions can no more go back to those 
so-called “good old days” than business can go back 
to long-hand letters, to candle light, 12-hour days and 
the pony express. The days of the good 5- cent cigar, 
the horse and buggy and the quilting bee are history, 


that has witnessed such sweeping and 
revolutionary changes as are represented in the refer- 
ence we have made to the auctioned surrey, one can 
name a hundred lines of business that the evolution of 
a quarter century has wiped out and lines without num- 
ber that have changed in materials, construction and 
form. 

The ideal of present day manufacturing is the con- 
version of natural resources into the greatest number 
of useful commodities at the lowest possible cost. The 
ideal of trading is to achieve the greatest possible dis- 
tribution and a rapidity of turnover at the lowest 
possible overhead. Wthi either of these ideals, mem- 
ory and experience have little to do. The ability to 
drive a surrey has absolutely no relation tothe handling 
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of a Packard straight “8” at a busy city intersection, 
and the surrey driver of 25 years ago, who has not 
learned how to manipulate the steering wheel of mod- 
ern business, who doesn’t know the rules of the busi- 
ness road and the meaning of business traffic signals, 
might better take his comfort in the back seat and let a 
more progressive generation do the driving. 

Of course, there are men who have both the 
memories of surrey days and the alertness and spirit 
of the automobile age. These men have changed with 
their times—have progressed, not only with their own 
age but with the succeeding age. They drive, and 
drive well because they have learned to think the broad 
thought—the progressive and the aggressive thought 
of today. Such men have no use for surreys in their 
business driving sheds, They were swept out or con- 
signed to the junk heap years ago. The business 
premises of such men are equipped with the most mod- 
ern systems of office equipment, the latest develop- 
ments and the most modern inventions are given a will- 
ing audience. Their factories are crowded with the 
latest machinery, which is tolerated only so long as it 
is “the latest,” and will be willingly scrapped to give 
place to something more modern or more efficient. 

The world needs men, who stood high in the 
esteem of their fellows in the days when they drove 


the surrey, but it needs them to think the thoughts and 
to carry out the business methods that today’s progress 
demands. 





A VALUABLE WALL PAPER BOOK 


most charming book has come to hand, “The 
Practical Book of Decorative Wall Treatments,” 

by Nancy McClelland and published by the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. covering broadly the subject of decorative 
wall treatments of all times and all periods, arranged 
by chapters—tiling, frescoing, painting, stuccoing, 
paper-hanging, wood panelling, rough and smooth plas- 
ter work and applied hangings of tapestries or textiles. 

The book is literally packed with illustrations and 
printed with unusual clarity. 

Miss McClelland has contributed a great deal to 
the literature of interior decoration. She has never 
attempted to cover all phases of the subject. She has 
been content with simply the walls and in this volume 
she has broadly handled her theme in all its ramifica- 
tions from cottage to palace, and from every national 
and geographic viewpoint. It is a book full of inspira- 
tion and-includes examples of the best work of the 
innumerable French and American authorities. Price— 
$10.25 postpaid. 

















“The Three Musketeers” paper in the dining room of Mrs. George B. Hedges, Westbury, L. I. The woodwork of the room 
was especially constructed to accord with the paper. ney en Inc., decorator. From Miss McClelland’s book, 
reviewed above. 
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. Many a failure as a general artist would have 
been a success had he or she had specialized 
training in designing for a specific trade. 


WANTED—THE SPECIALIST DESIGNER 


The Editor has been appealed to, to find a competent designer, who has specialized in apply- 
ing a period knowledge in the chinaware field. Unfortunately, the editor's search finds only 
those who “believe” they have the ability but none who have proved it. 


UBLIC speakers frequently refer to the present age 

as an age of specialization, and indeed there are so 
many industrial and professional lines where specializa- 
tion is consciously striven for that there may well be 
reasonable justification for applying the characteriza- 
tion to our entire age, 

If we go through a factory today and contrast the 
methods observed by comparison with those 25 years 
ago, we reach the inevitable conclusion that in the 
mechanical field, men are encouraged and, in some 
instances, compelled to perform repeatedly a limited 
function in the operation of manufacture, which makes 
them highly skilful in that particular operation. At the 
next bench or at the next machine, some other func- 
tion may be performed, on which they have practically 
no experimental knowledge. 

To know one thing and know it well, to perform 
a stated operation over and over, and over again, day 
in and day out, year in and year out, makes for auto- 
matic, unthinking mechanical speed, that decreases 
waste of time and increases output. 

Go through our colleges and we find that, after the 
first couple of years, the student exhibits a leaning 
toward some particular narrow sphere, in which he 
may perfect himself while he is gaining a general 
knowledge of related subjects. 

This age has not arbitrarily chosen to walk these 
avenues of specialized effort but the prevalence of the 
theory of specialization is an inherited tendency, logic- 
ally directed as the means to a desired end—perfection 
of accomplishment. 

In our father’s and grandfathers’ day, when this 
country was younger, the village jack-of-all-trades, 
was a man of note. He could be relied upon to per- 
form, passably well, a number of varied services. 
From a position of general esteem, the jack-of-all- 


trades has been pushed into the discard by other men, 
who, with a less varied collection of accomplishments, 
were able to perform, in a single field, so as to far 
surpass the efforts of the erstwhile handy man. Not 
only do we not expect today that a carpenter shail be 
equally adept as a plumber, a bricklayer, an upholsterer 
or a painter, but the practice by any man of another 
trade than his own, is not looked upon with favor by 
any of his working associates. 

There is, however, one field where the clever and 
versatile amateur is still accorded a hopeful audience. 
We refer to the general broad field of industrial art. 
Having had the example of a school of furniture de- 
sign, founded by a Parisian couturier—of a titled 
English woman who became a society dressmaker— 
and of numerous lesser personages, who have reached 
high places in fields for which they have not been 
specially fitted, it is small wonder that in the unex- 
pressed ambition of many a humble worker, there lurks 
the hope that he or she may some day be discovered 
to fame. It would be cruel indeed to deride the possi- 
bilities of slumbering genius but the cold fact remains 
that for every single, natural prodigy in the art realm 
or in any other, there are literally millions of plodding 
aspirants, in whom the divine spark has never kindled. 

Just why there should be a theory that a training 
in any art field of necessity gives skill and understand- 
ing in all branches of that field, is difficult indeed to 
explain. It is not so in music, in science, in medicine, 
in literature, nor in fine arts. Each branch of these 
various professions is a specialty within its own limi- 
tations, but when the graduating class of a design 
school, tucks its diplomas under its arms, it is prepared 
to apply its individual and collective art ability to the 
fashioning of anything from a bridge head to a crown 

(Continued on page 134) 
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3:7 OR: BREE PES 


F I HAD a store I would be continually looking 

around for helpful suggestions in order to improve 
the appeal of my store to customers. Here are a few 
of the things that observation of other stores has 
taught me: 


First: 

That it pays to give customers an opportunity 
to handle stock. They like the freedom of choice 
and non-interference represented in a_ self-service 
grocery store or restaurant. Therefore, it is a fair 
presumption that either the banishment of counters or 
placing them far enough away from the stock on 
shelves to permit customers to see everything in stock, 
to handle and to closely examine, both makes for self- 


service and encourages acquaintance with other stocks 


than those immediately in the customer’s mind. 


Second: 


Low fixtures, which give the picture quality 
to a store interior, are a modern thought in store 
arrangement that has almost completely superseded 
the old idea of high fixtures, narrow aisles and 
secluded sections of other days. An open vista of 
stocks close at hand as well as at a distance invites 
the customer’s attention and encourages “strolling 
through.” 


Third: 

“Show the goods; let customers handle them; 
do. not barricade nor bar them off,” is the advice 
of a modern merchant. In the showing of them, how- 
ever, it is a mistake to create a cluttered up condition 
that makes the store look like a maze. Orderliness is 
one of the first laws of store display and any arrange- 
ment which contributes to disorder is to be avoided. 


Fourth: 

If a very large space, it should be laid out 
in such a way that the eye may rest itself upon 
unoccupied territory as well as upon attractive group- 
ings of associated things. Service consists not in the 
multiplicity of the things displayed but in.the careful 
selection of the individual items that are offered for 
sale. An arrangement of stock that gives to each item 
exclusive attention in even a casual glance is of value 
to the merchant and his customer. 
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Fifth: 


TEHIN-GS 


The principle expressed in the last paragraph is 
important even in connection with show window dis- 
plays. That idea that a show window is a picture like 
a poster and that it must “shout” its appeal is not re- 
lated to modern buying thought. A dignified arrange- 
ment of window stocks that appeals to the conscious- 
ness along lines of taste, of comfort, of style and 
quality has a stronger influence because it invariably 


gets more than a casual glance. 


Sixth: 
The suggestive power of grouped displays has 


already been referred to in other paragraphs but only 
as incidental to another thought. We emphasize here 
the association of related things—the grouping to- 
gether of uncovered furniture with the fabric suitable 
for its arrangement, also fabrics appropriate for drap- 


eries and for other incidental furnishings. 


Seventh: 


The advantage of a quiet corner, of a secluded 
spot or series of semi-private rooms in which indi- 
vidual and particular customers may be shown a 
special assembly of things related to the individual 
need—whether it be the draping of a single window, 
the furnishing of a room or the equipment of an 
entire house is well recognized. Such spots create an 
atmosphere of privacy that enables'a storekeeper to 
separate his better class of trade from the less par- 


ticular mass of shoppers. 


Eighth: 


There is probably nothing that gives greater con- 
fidence to a customer than the open price mark, so as 
a principle of modern storekeeping, price tickets are 
very much in evidence. In addition to making sure 
that samples are marked, it is an advantage to have 
all-small goods individually marked with a price ticket. 
This not only permits the customer to make sure that 
the price quoted is the regular price, but it safeguards 
the possibility of price guessing, which might be apt 
to occur if only one of the items in stock (the sample, 
for instance) contained the price mark. jo Wea? 
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WOMEN AND THEIR IDEAS 


’ TAKES wisdom to be a leader of men. 
It takes an understanding of mob psychology. 

You will notice that where such men exist, they 
are invariably referred to as leaders, not drivers. 

It is the same with sheep and the same with 
women. There is no dictatorial policy which guides a 
flock. They follow a leader blindly, and so, in the field 
of interior decoration, women also unconsciously fol- 
low a leader, and that leader is “style.” 

You can’t drive a lot of women along any line of 
home decoration. Ninety-nine women out of a hun- 
dred get their ideas out of other people’s homes, the 
movies and show-windows, but they all have ideas. It 
is not a theory—it’s a fact. 

Dress style has always affected the furnishings of 
the home. You have only to look back over the 
fashions in the last three hundred years to trace the 
corresponding fashions in the home. 

When the men and women of France alike were 
resplendent in lace and ruffles and gorgeous silks and 
the gold and glitter of shoe buckles, patch boxes and 
tiaras, the furniture and walls reflected the same 
extravagance, 

If we go through the period of Elizabeth, we have 
only to look at the picturesque dress of the people to 
know what their furniture was, so through the periods 
of James I, Cromwell and into the reign of the 
Georges. Study the dress and you can imagine the 
home furnishings. 

Those of the present generation can recall a few 
years back when the tailor-made woman effected ex- 
treme simplicity in her garb. The home furnishings 
showed it. 

And today the whimsical furnishings of the mod- 
ern home with novelty curtain drapes, novelty hold- 
backs, novelty wall decorations, even novelty dolls, 
long-legged and freak-shaped, and all the rest of the 








The Siegel manner of displaying a costume. 


freakishness that we see, is pleasing because of the 
color harmony but it simply reflects back the whimsical 
and freakish dress of the modern women who bob their 
hair and shorten their skirts, and all the rest of the 
things which, though pleasing, are nevertheless, most 
decidedly unconventional. 

What the women are doing with their clothes, 
they are doing with their homes—they are going as 
they please, and they are being led to it through the 
medium of dress. 

The fashion journals in showing a gown fre- 
quently show the background for the 
gown, and this background is inspired 
by the artist who creates the gown. 

Siegel, the mannequin manufac- 
turer of Paris, furnishes the fashion 
journals with a tremendous amount of 
style suggestions. They are the styles 
of Jeanne Lanvin, Poiret, Jenny, 
Worth or Paquin, and invariably these 
gowns show the background fashioned 
in the same line of thought, and the 
woman absorbing the gown suggestion 
absorbs the room suggestions. 

There is seldom a knowledge of 
period styles underlying the work of 

(Continued on page 134) 





‘, . ._ The woman absorbing the gown sug- 
gestion absorbs the room suggestions.” 
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EVER WONDER 2 Oe 


1. How to remove marks from the surface of a desk, which are made from rubber stamp ink? 
2. How to stain a white waterproof canvgs awning a blue gray color. 3. How chamois leathers 
can be treated, in order to prevent them from getting hard or greasy? 4. What is the best prepa- 
ration used in making a mastic cement for uniting stone-work? 5. What is the best method of 
removing very thick paint from woodwork? 6. How can letters, deeply pressed in a cedar cigar 
box, thus preventing sanding the letters out to make a plain surface, be raised, so that when the 
box is lacquered, they will not be in evidence? 7. How can a cigar burn be removed from the top 
of a polished table, without refinishing the entire top? 


1. How to remove marks from the surface of a 
desk; which are made from rubber stamp ink? 

Take half a lemon and rub the stain lightly. This 
treatment should prove effective. 

2. How to stain a white waterproof canvas awn- 
ing a blue gray color. 

The two chief difficulties you have to face are 
finding a stain that will not fade in the sun, and treat- 
ing the canvas so that it will remain flexible. For the 
first we suggest the following recipe: 1 part oil, 3 parts 
turpentine, lampblack in oil, ultramarine blue in oil, 
zinc oxide. If possible stretch the canvas in a frame, 
wet it thoroughly and apply the stain-liberally. We 
are of opinion that this will prove more permanent than 
a dye stain. There are several methods of preventing 
the awning from becoming stiff, and most of them are 
equally effective. You can, for instance, steep the 
canvas in a medium strength solution of gelatine, dry 
it, and repeat the operation until it is quite impervious 
to cold water. Then soak it in a strong solution of 
chrome alum for twenty-four hours, and hang it up to 
dry. Or, take an equal amount of glue and chrome 
alum, soak the glue in twice its own weight of cold 
water for six hours, dissolve it by heating and then 
mix in the chrome alum. Give the canvas one coating 
of this mixture before it sets, applying it with a brush, 
but as once it has set it cannot be liquefied again, care 
should be taken to make just sufficient to cover the 
canvas. 

3. How chamois leathers can be treated, in order 
to prevent them from getting hard or greasy? 

Chamois leathers should never be used in hot 
water, and should always be wrung out, spread out 
carefully, and hung up to dry after use, to prevent 


them from becoming tough. If a leather has become 
greasy, or spoilt by paint, soak it overnight in a bucket 
of clean water to which a little ammonia has been 
added, rinse out, and wash freely with pure white soap. 

4. What is the best preparation used in making a 
mastic cement for uniting stone-work? 

Equal parts of red lead and clean sand should be 
well mixed together and a like quantity of ground brick 
dust thoroughly stirred in. Make the mixture into a 
stiff paste with boiled linseed oil, and you will produce 
a cement which sets very hard and does not shrink. 

5. What is the best method of removing very 
thick paint from woodwork? 

Most paint firms manufacture paint removers in 
prepared form which should answer your purpose, or 
you will find the following an efficient solvent: %4 Ib. 
soft soap, %4 lb. lump ammonia, % lb. American potash, 
1 lb. washing soda, to one gallon of water. This should 
prove effective, but in the case of exceptionally thick 
paint, and if there is a very large surface to be treated, 
there is no doubt that the best process is to use the 
acetylene method of burning off. 

6. How can letters, deeply pressed in a cedar cigar 
box, thus preventing sanding the letters out to make a 
plain surface, be raised, so that when the box is lac- 
quered, they will not be in evidence? 

This is an exceedingly difficult problem becatise 
any remedies suggested that would be powerful enough 
to restore the wood to its natural surface might destroy 
the box. The impressing of the cedar has compressed 
the fibres and the only method known to us that will 
restore them, even partially, is to saturate the cedar 
with live steam. One way of doing this would be to 

(Continued on page 134) . 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


£9 twenty-third semi-annual market week of the 
‘San Francisco Furniture Exchange will be held 
January 24th to 29th, arrangements to this end having 
been made by the board of directors. This is earlier 
than usual, but the retail trade has for some time been 
advocating earlier dates since Spring business is open- 
ing earlier than formerly. 

Retail business in the Twelfth Federal Reserve 
District, for which San Francisco is headquarters, 
showed a substantial gain during October, as compared 
with the corresponding month of last year, this district 
being the only one in the entire country to report a 
gain. San Francisco showed the largest gain of any 
Pacific Coast city, with the home furnishing trade well 
to the front in the report. 

Walton N. Moore has retired from the active man- 
agement of the Walton N. Moore Dry Goods Company, 
San Francisco, and his nephew, B. Reed Funsten, has 
been elected president of the company. In 1913, this 
company absorbed the pioneer house of Murphy Grant 
& Co., and has since made a steady growth, becoming 
one of the largest wholesale dry goods houses in the 
West. Mr. Moore remains as chairman of the board 
of directors and several of the old-time employees have 
become stockholders under the new arrangement. 

Hale Bros., San Francisco, have completed the 
erection of a ten-story annex which will permit the 
entire building at Fifth and Market Streets to be used 
for retail purposes. Many departments, including those 
devoted to draperies and floor coverings, will be given 
additional space. 

C. J. Hilgers, representing the Bozart Rug Com- 
pany, of Springfield, Mass., and Bresline Bros. Com- 
pany, of New York, is now maintaining headquarters 
at Herbert’s Bachelor Hotel, San Francisco. He re- 
cently paid a visit to the trade in the southern part of 
the State. 

H. P. Vollmer, well known in the San Francisco 
interior decorative field, has opened offices as manu- 
facturers’ representative in the Furniture Exchange, 
handling fine furniture, rugs and objects of art. Mr. 
Vollmer has had wide retail experience and during the 
past few years has been devoting his attention to the 
designing of stores and facilities for displays. He has 
already secured several splendid lines and plans to add 
others from time to time. 

The Grand Rapids Furniture Company has 
opened a store at 101 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
where home furnishings are being sold at reatil direct 
from a warehouse. Frank Olsen, for twenty-five years 
with the John Breuner Company of Sacramento and 
Oakland, is general manager. The warehouse store 
enjoys spur track privileges, but is only a block from 
Market Street. 

The Retail Furniture Association of California 





has voted to raise $3,000 annually for a period of three 
years as its share of the fund for the support of the 
graduate school of retail merchandising at Stanford 
University. This organization was one of the first to 
give its approval to the plan of launching a course of 
specialized training in business practice. 

The White House, San Francisco, recently added 
Lesher mohairs to its lines and has since been featuring 
the fabrics quite extensively. A special representative 
of the Lesher Mohair Company was in the drapery 
section for a time and business was started off in splen- 
did shape. 

The John Kroder and Henry Reubel Co., which 
opened a factory branch at 938 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, earlier in the year, is doing a steadily in- 
creasing business, the Pacific Coast trade showing its 
appreciation of the advantages of having stocks which 
can be drawn upon at short notice. The stock of staple 
hardware and accessories is complete and many specials 
are carried, to which additions are being made from 
time to time. The ornamental wood stock is especially 
large and many of the numbers have been designed 
especially for Pacific Coast requirements, under the 
direction of J. H. Dickey, manager of the branch. 

Kenyon & Reidy, wholesale carpets and ‘rugs, 
formerly located at 1155 Mission Street, San Fran- 
cisco, have moved to ground floor quarters at 960 
Mission Street. The firm is acting as direct selling 
agents for several mills. 

Herbert P. Hunt, for the past year manager of 
the drapery department of Bare Bros. & Brown, and 
of the Cash and Carry Drapery Shop recently opened, 
has joined the staff in the drapery department of The 
Emporium, San Francisco. 

Joseph A. Tresch, 251 Post Street, San Francisco, 
has added the rug line of Kent-Costikyan to his lines 
of decorative fabrics. 

A. F. Marten, of the A. F. Marten Company, 1501 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, has returned from a trip 
to Europe on which he made extensive purchases. 

An interesting feature of the new store of the 
C. S. McLean Furniture Company, Long Beach, Cal., 
is a well stocked drapery department on the mezzanine 
floor. It is planned to feature this section. 

The Tressen Upholstery Company recently en- 
gaged in business at 6300 South Broadway, Los An- 
geles. 

The branch warehouse of the Alexander Smith & 
Sons Carpet Co. at Seattle, has been closed and the 
Pacific Coast trade is now being handled from the 
San Francisco branch. 


Construction will be commenced shortly on an 
eight-story building at First Avenue and Union Street, 
Seattle, to be occupied in its entirety, when completed, 
by the Rhodes Department Store. 

(Continued on page 134) 
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A FAITHFUL REPRODUCTION OF AN EARLY AMERICAN DINING ROOM 
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Photo by M, E. Hewitt 


THE MAPLE FURNITURE AND THE OLD FASHIONED WALL PAPER GIVE 
THIS BEDROOM THE CORRECT EARLY AMERICAN ATMOSPHERE 
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éé¢¢NOLOR,” said George Bomann the other day, 
“has become the one essential in the practice of 
interior decoration.’ Coming from a man who repre- 
sents a tremendous stock of about everything in the 
world of texture, this observation leads to serious con- 
sideration ; it defines a situation which is the one dis- 

tinctive development of this age. 
Tv caty-five years ago, this situation did not exist. 


We were too busy figuring out the period styles; trying ~ 


to understand them; struggling to follow them, and 
people knew so little of the subject that they felt they 
were accomplishing enough when they accurately trailed 
the chronology of design. The result was that period 
rooms were stiff and austere. Today these integral 
elements are merged into a 
pleasing entirety by means of 
color. 

Today, we have so gen- 
eral an understanding of the 
periods that like the man who 
knows his notes in music and 
plays intuitively and by this 
familiarity of the subject can 
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and they worked in color and reveled in cretonnes, 
chintzes, brocades and filmy stuffs. And they put it 
over and succeeded, demonstrating very clearly the 
value of color appeal. 

Coming down to date, the Exposition Decoratif in 
Paris would have been nothing without color. We 
think back of what we saw at the Exposition and it is 
color, always color, that is emphasized. And to such a 
degree does this color thought impress one that the 
whole picture trade has been affected. 

Pictures do not appeal to us as in the old days. 

The magazines and Sunday papers give us plenty 
of charming pieces, but we don’t want to put them into 
frames and hang them onto the wall. 

Pictures do not appeal to 
us unless masterpieces to go 
into a gallery, and” conse- 
quently the picture trade has 
been badly hit. And it is due 
very largely to this lack of an 
understanding of the decora- 
tor and the decorator’s work 
for unless the picture trade 








give thought to phrasing, so 
we with no longer the periods 
to worry about, can give 
thought to color. 

We get the correct things around us without diffi- 
culty. 

We do not have to dodge everlastingly the golden 
oak and other monstrosities that flooded the market in 
years past. 

The merchandise sea has been swept of all these 
danger points. 

Even the littlest shops are full of the products of 
good taste, and we have our minds free nowadays to 
think of the background or setting, with the result that 
today this trade of ours is more and more dependent 
upon the man with a color sense. 

We used to ridicule the women when they first 
got into the business. They didn’t know the periods. 
They didn’t work in the periods, but they knew color 


“The women knew color and they worked and gives to the decorator the 
reveled in colored farics.” 


things he can use, things that 
give him design and color as a 
background for the wall, that decorator is going to 
substitute fabrics, not necessarily for entire walls but 
for a mere color touch where the vista is dull and 
unresponsive. 

Sometimes this effect is secured through the 
medium of flowers in a vase, a lampshade or wallpaper, 
but more and more every day, the decorator is thinking 
along lines of color. 

We can learn the periods but we cannot learn 
color appreciation. 

We can study the fundamentals but the applica- 
tion must be attuned to a sensitive eye. 

The man that doesn’t possess a color sense is sadly 
handicapped. 

He may know syles and periods but he lacks a 
vital attribute. ; 


























ENCLOSED PORCH DECORATION INTERESTINGLY HANDLED 
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FROM AN ADDRESS’ BY HENRY BURN 


T THE annual convention of the American Voca- 

tional Association held this year in Louisville, 
Kentucky, on December 2nd, 3rd and 4th, one of the 
most important addresses was delivered by Henry 
Burn, President of the Wall Paper Manufacturers’ 
Association and The Robert Graves Co. 

In his address Mr. Burn expressed some thoughts 
and ideas interesting to the business world at large as 
well as to the wall paper industry, with which he is 
so closely affiliated. Lack of space prevents us from 
publishing Mr. Burn’s speech in its entirety but the 
following are excerpts from it which, we believe, will 
be found worthy of consideration. 

Mr.. Burn said the subject allotted to me is “The 
value of our product to the public depends upon the 
quality of workmanship employed to handle and apply 
it... .” “I want to make it clear 
that I recognize the great achieve- 
ments of our age, aided as they have 
been by science in many directions 
but after all, we all realize that there 
remains very much more to be ac- 
complished in the productive trades, 
on which subject I am concentrat- 
ing. . . .” “The success of these 
vocational schools and the enlarge- 
ment of their sphere is absolutely 
vital to the life of the nation and this 
development should not be left to 
individual effort and enterprise, but 
should receive the same support from 
the federal and state governments 
as does our school system at the pres- 
ent time... .” “I believe that the 
community at large is responsible for 
the welfare of its constituents and 
that it should be so regarded and that 
it should, furthermore, be the ambition of the com- 
munity to eliminate so far as in it lies, all causes which 
lead to crime; and surely, there is no better way of 
preventing crime than to have every member of a com- 
munity satisfactorily employed. 

“An ounce of prevention is certainly worth a 
pound of cure. ' 

“This may all seem to be a heavy task; but it is 
not one which is impossible of execution and the key- 
note has been struck by the development of the voca- 
tional school.” 

(Here Mr. Burn took up the history of the trades 
and guilds; the birth and development of the unions; 
the rise and fall of the apprentice system and further 
dwelt upon the necessity of the state overseeing the 
development of a boy or young man by means of en- 
forced continued education after grammar, or even 





HeENrY Burn 


President of the Wall Paper Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


high school, by requiring him, unless he plans for a 
professional career, to enter a vocational school such 
as should be established througli every staté in the 
Union. Later Mr. Burn’s remarks were concerned 
with the wall paper industry.) ~ 

“There is perhaps no industry which can be made 
to bear so strong an influence on the community, or 
that at so little cost brings greater pleasure to the eye, 
and so decided an influence upon the home, Wall 
paper is decidedly a home proposition. 

“The influence of wall paper on our homes has in 
the past undoubtedly been under-estimated, but. a mo- 
ment’s reflection must convince any one that it is the 
most important element since without wall paper the 
room is barren, as bare walls are depressing and stare 
at ye while wall paper furnishes—it smiles at you— 
it supplies half the furnishings and 
at a very moderate cost. 

“Just compare two rooms—one 
with and the other without wall 
paper, and you will promptly be con- 
verted to the views I am expressing. 

“Taste must, of course, be exer- 
cised, just the same as in choosing 
any other article, and you should 
therefore seek the product of the 
manufacturers who have established 
a reputation for making correct styles 
and producing goods suitable to pre- 
sent needs. 

“To continue—I would say that 
ever since man came upon the earth 
he has striven to make his home at- 
tractive by the decoration of the 
walls whether he occupied a cave, a 
tent or a building of greater preten- 
tions. 

“He made carvings on the wall of his cave—he 
embellished the tent walls with drawings though these 
drawings were crude—he hung the walls of his hut 
with woven fabrics increasingly more expensive as he 
prospered, so that by the end of the 18th Century fine 
rugs, silk and satins were used for that purpose. 

“Wall paper is the outgrowth of this evolutionary 
process, and at first these wall papers were close imi- 
tations of fabrics, being modified as time went on to 
more varied styles, due to the classification of the 
rooms in a home, whereby divisions were made as 
between living rooms, chambers, dining rooms, halls, 
etc., and it became feasible by the method of reproduc- 
tion of printing on paper to obtain the finest results 
from the best artists at a comparatively nominal cost. 

“President Coolidge has recently made the follow- 

(Continued on page 138) . 
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FINE SPANISH FURNITURE AT AUCTION 


| Fg seeiege of the industrial arts of Spain have been 
shown by Montllor Brothers for many years past, 
long before there was any material demand for things 
Spanish in the furnishing of our homes. 

This demand arose in time through the develop- 
ment of Southern and Far Western resorts in Florida 
and California. It was natural for people of means in 
these localities to wish their homes carried out in the 
historic manner of the neighborhood. 

Long before the Pilgrim fathers landed at Ply- 
mouth, the Spaniards were occupying Mexico. From 
out of Mexico came Arizona, New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia. Ponce de Leon landed in Florida in 1512. 

This charm of the Spanish furnishings, which im- 
pressed Northern visitors, spread to all parts of the 
United States. Naturally, therefore, the Montllor sale 


ety 
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last month at the Plaza Art Auction Rooms, attracted 
wide attention and we illustrate two of the pieces 
which were sold, which are excellent examples of the 
period. 





EXHIBITION OF INTERESTING MURALS 


f keg Arden Gallery (Elizabeth A. Rogerson and 
Ruth Averell Meigs) are showing a very interesting 
exhibition of murals by Victor White. The group was 
painted for the home of Glenn Stewart and depicts the 
conquest of Mexico by Cortez. They are on canvas and 
brilliant in the extreme. Mr. White is becoming so 
well known in the world of art that each year greater 
interest is felt for anything that he does, and this 
exhibition is of particular interest to decorators who 


are continually searching for the uncommercial and 
unconventional. 





OLD COLONIAL QUILTS AT ART CENTER 
i ee Art Center is always having some interesting 

exhibit for the visiting decorator. During the past 
month, it has had an exhibition of old Colonial quilts, 
some of them Pennsylvania-made, some from Grand 
Street, New York when Grand Street was all that its 
name implied. Some were of the type known as 
dower-chest quilts, going back to 1780. Included in 
this exhibit was old furniture—Pennsylvania-German 
chests, a Duncan Phyfe sewing table as well as 
Indian, Persian and Georgian shawls. 





PHILA. CARPET AND UPHOLSTERY CLUB 
DINNER 
Ox NovEMBER 23RD, at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, The Philadelphia Carpet and Upholstery 
Club held their semi-annual dinner in the Crystal Ball 
Room. Over three hundred were present. The in- 
teresting features of the evening were addresses by 
representative business men dealing with present day 
business conditions and suggesting improvement 
through co-operation and by extension of the “Better 
Home Idea” throughout the carpet, upholstery and 
allied trades. 





M. O’NEIL COMPANY’S NEW STORE 
i yap for the construction of a $3,000,000 store 

building are reported to be completed by the 
M. O’Neil Co., Akron, Ohio, one of the May Com- 
pany’s group. It will front 217 feet on the west side 
of South Main Street near State and have a depth of 
460 feet to Center Street. It will be six stories and 
basement and combine store, warehouse and extensive 
garage for customers. 





Decorated Commode; 18th Century. Fitted with two small 

drawers; three large drawers with turned knobs. Also 

Valencian terra-cotta water jug, 18th Century. From the 

Montllor Sale at the Plaza - Auction Rooms. See text 
above. 
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Large carved walnut bench; 17th Century. Solid back and seat, resting on carved H supports. From the 
Montllor sale at the Plaza Art Auction Rooms. See text on page 122. 


TO WITHDRAW STATE SUBSIDIES 


bs A RECENT issue of the Art Digest are some items 
of interest relating to the three great art manufac- 
turers of France—Gobelin and Beauvais Tapestry 
Works and Sevres porcelain plant. 

We quote from the publication mentioned : 

“Fresh artists of the modern school are to provide 
Gobelin cartoons—Piot, Zo, Leguelt, and others. A\l- 
ready Willette, Rafaele, Odilon and Bracquemond 
have worked for the Gobelins. Mons. Planes, the new 
Gobelin director intends to replace chemical dyes when- 
ever possible with vegetable dyes. 

“France has divorced its three great art manufac- 
tories, the Gobelin and Beauvais tapestry works and 
the Sevres porcelain plant. This has been done by 
presidential decree, issued on the advice of Edouard 
Herriot, minister of Public Instruction and the Fine 
Arts, withdrawing the historic state subsidies. All 
three will now be able to sell in the open market, and 
will be expected to pay their way on that basis. 

“There is to be an interval of four years for the 
transition, during which the state subvention is to be 
decreased 25 per cent. each year, to allow the directors 
to make arrangements for the changed status. Selling 
as well as craftsmanship will now have to be one of 
their functions. 

“The industries will remain the property of the 
state, but they will be ‘industrialized,’ as M. Herriot 
expressed it, beginning in January, 1927. 

“Abolition of the traditional subventions from the 
national treasury will result in a saving to the State of 
nearly 5,000,000 francs a year.” 
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CONSISTENT WALL PAPER ADVERTISING 


HE average wall paper retailer when he purchases 
advertising space in his local paper expects imme- 
diate returns in the shape of orders amounting on the 
profit side to a great deal more than his advertising 
cost him. When these returns are not forthcoming, 
the retailer becomes discouraged and in most instances, 
catalogs advertising as a needless or a wasteful expense. 
Few retailers realize the power of persistent ad- 
vertising which although often not bringing traceable 
returns by its persistence builds up “wall paper con- 
sciousness” in the consumer’s mind, which conscious- 
ness is eventually transmuted into a desire for wall 
paper and, therefore, works out in the long run, to the 
advertisers’ profit. 

In a New England town not so long ago a retailer 
bought three inches of space in his daily newspaper. 
His copy consisted of merely the statement that “Wall 
paper was the most beautiful and economical wall 
covering.” To this advertisement his name and 
address were signed and he continued to run it day 
after day for about a year. 

It is his experience that he was never able to trace 
any direct sales to this advertising but due to it, during 
the year, his business in a community where conditions 
were not over-prosperous or greatly changed from the 
year previous, his business increased about 75 per cent. 

“T got them thinking about wall paper,” he says. 
“I kept them thinking about wall paper and eventually 
they had to buy wall paper if for no other reason than 
to test my assertion that wall paper is the most 
beautiful and economical wall covering.” 














Photo Rep. Paris 


Bedroom by Eugene Printz. 


TWO 


T THE XVI Salon des Artistes Decorateurs, 1926, 

recently held in Paris there were two interiors 
displayed which possess, we believe, details making 
them worthy of illustration. 

The one shown at the top of the page is superla- 
tively in the art moderne manner and contains furniture 
of a character which we believe to be too extreme for 
use in this country, although the lines of the bed, of 
the wing chair and of the small cabinet with shelves 
are not unattractive. However, it is the treatment of 
the walls and floors on which we desire to comment. 
Too often in some of our decorative schemes the rugs 
are in too great contrast with their background. The 
possibility of this is obviated in this room by covering 
the floor with a taupe carpet and over that is laid the 
rug which has a background of a shade exactly match- 
ing the carpet, only the border and the small lines of 
the rather extraordinary patterns being in contrast. 

This room which was the work of Eugene Printz 


INTERIORS AT THE PARIS SALON 


was a circular chamber with a series of alcoves and in 
handling the wall decorations he tinted the walls of the 
main chamber in a hue closely matching the color of 
the floor covering and relieved the resulting monotony 
by utilizing a gay modern bird pattern in wall paper 
in the alcoves. 

The furniture in this room is of rosewood in a 
narrow stripe veneer. 

Our other illustration is a dining room by I’Art 
du Bois and is less extreme in character than the bed- 
room we have just described. The furniture in this 
room is, we believe, of oak and-of simple lines.. One 
point of interest is the rug which is patterned to har- 
monize in design with the shape of the table. Another 
interesting feature are the doors the upper half of 
which are carved in a manner which suggesting the 
influence of the iron work of Edgar Brandt, which was 


the outstanding decorative feature of the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1925. 
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In this room also are lighting fixtures which are 
worthy of inspection the top consisting of two oblongs 
of alabaster glass bound along the edges with a narrow 
metal band, and the table lights which are four small 
lamps standing at. the corners of an oblong table 
decoration. 

We also call attention to the treatment of the win- 
dow which is simple in the extreme, consisting of two 
straight drapes and a wide glass curtain of figured net 
stretched tight across the window. 





THE OLD DRY GOODS FIRMS OF NEW 
YORK 

y USED to be intended as a comforting remark to tell 

new comers to New York not to feel lonesome be- 
cause they were strangers, because everyone came from 
somewhere and no one was ever born here. Of course, 
the statement was not intended to be taken literally, 
but to indicate the preponderance of New York’s 
people who came from somewhere else. New York 
with its tremendous floating population has also been 


Diningroom by l’Art du Bois, 


referred to in terms that would indicate a lack of 
permanency on the part of its life and its people, but 
there is one particular business that can be cited as a 
contradiction to any belittling tales of New York’s 
inconstancy. ' 

In a booklet just issued by the New York Times 
in commemoration of their seventy-fifth anniversary, 
a list is given of New York firms which have been in 
business seventy-five years or more, and in this list 
there appears the names of five mammoth dry. goods: 
stores who have been in business seventy-five years or 
more, 

These are: Arnold Constable & Co., Jarmes” A- 
Hearn & Son, Lord & Taylor, James McCreery and 
John Wanamaker. 

It is a significant fact also that within a very 
recent period of years everyone of these stores has 
built a complete new store, re-built their old store, or 
increased their premises, thereby maintaining a posi- 
tion of supremacy in their field to which their longevity 
rightfully entitles them. 


See text on page 124. 


Ri = 4 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


fn diagrams shown on this page are the cutting 
instructions for the drapery shown on page 127. 
The over-drapery, which is of light silk, is arranged 
through apertures in the pelmet. 

Diagram 1 gives the shape of the cascade; dia- 
gram 2, the pelmet; diagram 3, the center festoon; 

Diagram 4, the outside festoon. By enlarging the 
quarter-inch squares of these diagrams to 3% inches, 
the resulting patterns will be of a size to fit a 5-foot 
window. 


NEW GIMBEL STORE IN PHILADELPHIA 


O* NovEMBER 22ND, in Philadelphia, the new Gim- 
bel Store was dedicated by Governor Nellie Tay- 
lor Ross of Wyoming, the first woman Governor. 

This store at Chestnut and Ninth Streets, which 
the proprietors claim to be the largest department store 
in the world, represents an investment of $35,000,000. 
At the dedication ceremonies besides Governor Ross, 
many other prominent people were present and the 
event was a striking occurrence in the Philadelphia 
commercial world. 
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This month’s drapery pattern. See text above. 
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ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


For pattern and description see opposite page. 
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Photo by M. E. Hewitt 


BOUDOIR DECORATION WHICH IS SIMPLE AND IN GOOD TASTE 
Decorated by M. E. H. McCormick. 
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WITH THE: BUTTERS AND SEECERS 


Lanpes—Joseph Landes of R. Carrillo & Com- 
pany, Inc., will sail on the S.S. Paris December 27th, 
for a visit to the Continental markets. 

WiLey—It is announced that C. L. Wiley, will, on 
January Ist, take over the Chicago and Western terri- 
tory for the Robert J. & R. Ritchie Co. 

VANDERHOOF—A,. B. Vanderhoof is now repre- 
senting the Stone-Cline Curtain Co., of Boston at their 
New York office, 330 Fifth Avenue. Mr. Vanderhoof 
will also carry the Stone-Cline Curtain Company’s line 
exclusively throughout the Southern territory. 

InnEs—E. G. Innes, formerly Buyer and Man- 
ager of Kreimer Bros., Cincinnati, has opened his own 
establishment at 3144 Reading Rd., Cincinnati, carry- 
ing a line of shades, draperies, rugs and linoleums, etc. 

GrocAN—William H. Grogan, formerly with Elms 
& Sellon was recently elected Vice President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Gobelin Textile Co. 

SHINE—W. C; Shine, a well known Chicago rep- 
resentative, for a long period with F. A. Foster & Co., 
Inc., is at present located in the East and is represent- 
ing the Westerly Textile Co. in New York and nearby 
territory. 

Majyer—Carl T. Majer of the Ionic Mills, Phila- 
delphia, is serving as one of the three members of the 
Jury on International Awards in Textiles at the Ses- 
quicentennial. 

Faust—Fred Faust, formerly with Joske Bros. 
Co. and recently with Wolff & Marx, San Antonio, 
Texas, as manager and buyer for the upholstery de- 
partments, has organized the San Antonio Drapery & 
Shade Co. and will exter business on his own account 
January 1st. The address of the firm will be 618 
Broadway, San Antonio, where a special two-story 
building has been erected particularly for his use. 

Abbott—A. Theo. Abbott, President of A. Theo. 
Abbott & Co., left on November 24th, to call on the 
Middle West trade in company with Walter Zust, their 
local salesman. Later Mr. Abbott will go over the 
Western territory with H. D. Phillips, their Pacific 
Coast representative and on January Ist, will leave 
Los Angeles for the South Sea Islands. Returning, 
Mr. Abbott will visit Portland, Seattle, Tacoma and 
the North West. 


One of the objects of Mr. Abbott’s trip is to look 
over the territory for possible locations of Kapock 
House Expositions similar to that now in its second 
year in Philadelphia. 

Ho—Ho Chu of Soy Kee & Co., has returned to 
New York after almost a year’s trip to the Orient 
where he visited all of the important trade centers. 

Murray—Fred W. Murray, formerly with Fakes 
& Co., Dallas, Texas, and prior to that for a consider- 
able period with Sanger Bros., Dallas, Texas, has 
joined the sales force of Morton Bros., Inc., to repre- 
sent their lines throughout the entire South beginning 
his work with them last month. 

MarsHALL—Fred H. Marshall, an upholstery 
buyer, well known to the trade, has joined the staff of 
S. Grumbacher & Son, York, Pa., buying floor cover- 
ings, draperies, furniture and bedding. 

Puitiips—S. T. Phillips has been appointed Vice 
President of the George Royle & Co., Philadelphia. 
He now has charge of the sales end of the business. 
He formerly managed their Chicago office. 

MEvyeErs-Rocers—Harry Meyers of the Harry 
Meyers Co., and Mark H. Rogers of M. H. Rogers, 
Inc., were recently appointed by Adam L. Gimbel, 
Chairman of the New York Business Men’s Council 
of the National Farm School Extension project to aid 
in raising from the New York upholstery and decora- 
tive trades $3,500, as part of the $5,000,000 needed to 
endow the National Farm School. 


OBITUARY 


JuLes E. MAsTBAUM 
fsa death of Jules E. Mastbaum will awaken a host 
of memories. Although he had accomplished so 
much he died still a young man, fifty-four years of age. 

People in the trade will recall Jules Mastbaum as 
an exceedingly aggressive but withal a capable and 
very popular buyer for Gimbel Brothers’ Philadelphia 
upholstery department back in 1901. 

At this time, with a great future before him at 
Gimbel’s, (later his two sisters married Ellis A. and 
Louis Gimbel), Mr. Mastbaum in his twenty-ninth year 
withdrew to go into the real estate business. J. J. 
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Duffy at that time was in the contract decorating de- 
partment and succeeded him. 

This move was but a step in the direction of his 
greater activities—moving pictures; he acquirely early 
in the nineties in a small way, a few moving picture 
houses but soon the business extended into many cities. 
Then came a merger with other interests and The 
Stanley Co. of America was the result, one of the 
largest organizations of its kind in the United States. 

With wealth, Mr. Mastbaum devoted considerable 
time to hobbies. He was the most prolific collector of 
Rodin’s statuary, having collected on a recent trip 
abroad, 245 additional pieces. 

He was very generous in his charities and con- 
spicuous in welfare work, a man long to be remem- 
bered in the trade and long to be missed in Philadel- 
phia. 

' He was buried on Friday, December 10th. 


JAMEs B. RYER 


bio death of James B. Ryer at his home in this city 
on November 24th, removes a figure at one time 
very prominent in the upholstery trade. Born in New 
York eighty-five years ago he entered the business at 
nineteen years of age with his uncle, G. L. Kelty. He 
afterwards started in the jobbing business on Canal 
Street where he built up a very large trade. At one 
time he operated an upholstery mill in Philadelphia, 
which was destroyed by fire and later a mill in Pater- 
son, N. J. Thomas F. J. Tynan, was taken into part- 
nership in 1889 and his son, George S. Ryer, was 
admitted in 1894, 

After the death of his son Mr. Ryer retired from 
business in 1912 and has since made his home with one 
of his two surviving daughters. 

Bertsill Ryer of Ryer & Cashel, was a nephew of 
the deceased and grew up in the establishment of his 
uncle. 

MAURICE DREYFUS 
1, Fee Dreyrus, formerly sales manager of the 

: Mutual Thread Co., died suddenly in his fifty- 
sixth year on October 21st. He had been with this 
organization since 1918 calling upon the interior deco- 
rative trade both in the Metropolitan district and out- 
of-town territories. His services will be very much 
missed both by the trade and the organization with 
which he was formerly connected, as he was especially 
active and his clientele was very large. The Metro- 
politan customers of Mr. Dreyfus are now in charge 
of Walter Pye, while his out-of-town trade will be 
visited by Charles Juster, formerly of the American 
Thread Co. 

ROBERT CLINTON DANCER 


Ox NovEMBER 8TH, Robert Clinton Dancer, Presi- 


dent of R. C. Dancer, Inc., Wheeling, W. Va., 
died stricken with heart trouble while driving his auto- 


mobile. Although ill for the past three years Mr. Dan- 
cer’s condition was not considered serious and there- 
fore his sudden death came as a great shock to his 
family and friends. 

He is survived by his widow, a half sister, a half 
brother and an uncle. 


WarREN STILWELL 

Wes STILWELL, well known to the western 

drapery trade through his connection as repre- 
sentative of various concerns, died in Los Angeles, 
November 20th, at the age of 68 years. The deceased 
gave up the wholesale drapery trade and became inter- 
ested in the C. H. Naylor Co. of that city, but for the 
past seven months has been ill at the Glendale Sani- 
tarium. Masonic services were conducted on Novem- 
ber 22nd under the auspices of Cahuenga Lodge, 
F. & A. M. 

CHARLES J. NELIGH . 

We received in New York, advised the Quaker 

Lace Co. of the death of their representative, C. J. 
Neligh, on November 29th at the hotel, St. Frances, 
San Francisco. The deceased was apparently in nor- 
mal health with the exception of a slight cold and his 
death, which must have been as peaceful as it was 
sudden, was only discovered by the hotel authorities the 
following morning. The deceased was a valued mem- 
ber of the staff of the Quaker Lace Co., for whom he 
had travelled 16 years, and enjoyed a wide acquaint- 
ance throughout the entire trade. His general disposi- 
tion and uprightness of character bound to him many 
friends among his associates and customers, to whom 
this announcement of his untimely death will come as 
a distinct shock. Remains reached New York on De- 
cember 6th and interment took place from his late 
home at Douglaston, L. I., on Wednesday, December 
8th. He leaves a widow and two children—8 and 11 
years respectively, to whom the sympathies of the 
trade go out in this sad bereavement. 


JAMES VAN KEULEN 
O* SaTurDAY, November 20th, James Van Keulen, 
.the senior member of the company known as the 
Colonial Furniture Co., died in Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NEW CHAIN STORE SYSTEM 

A’ Marion, INp., on November 25th, a new com- 

pany known as the Kinnear Stores Co., was 
organized for the purpose of establishing a department 
store chain throughout the country. The nucleus of 
the chain will be the nine stores now owned by the 
Boston and Big Store Co. also of Marion. 

The Kinnear Stores Co. will be financed by George’ 
H. Burr & Co., investment brokers of New York and 
the President will be Earl S. Kinnear, also President 
and General Manager of the Boston and Big Store Co. 






































SOME OF THE NEW PATTERNS IN CRETONNES AND PRINTED LINENS 


Following are the names of the manufacturers of the cretonnes illustrated on this page: 1 Marshall Field & 
Co.; 2 Barbe-McKenzie Corp.; 3 F. A. Foster & Co.; 4 Witcombe-McGeachin & Co.; 5 F. A. Foster & Co.; 
6 Otter-Williams Corp.; 7 Barbe-McKenzie Corp. 
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SOME OF THE NEW PATTERNS IN CRETONNES AND PRINTED LINENS 


Following are the names of the manufacturers of the cretonnes illustrated on this page: 8 and 9, Marshall 
Field & Co.; 10 Hubert Moulton & Co.; 11 Witcombe-McGeachin & Co.; 12 Proctor & Co.; 13 Witcombe- 
McGeachin; 14 Proctor & Co. 







































































SOME OF THE NEW PATTERNS IN CRETONNES AND PRINTED LINENS 


Following are the names of the manufacturers of the cretonnes illustrated on this page: 15 and 16,.Lee Beh- 
rens & Co.; 17 Derryvale Linen Co.; 18 Hubert Moulton & Co.; 19 Barbe-McKenzie Corp. ; 20 Otter-Williams 
Corp.; 21 Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 
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HAVE YOU EVER WONDERED? 
(Continued from page 115) 

place a hot iron over a wet blotting paper, the paper 
being in contact with the wood. Unfortunately, the 
swelling of the fibres cannot be controlled, and there is 
the danger that they may spread far enough to break 
other joints. In any event it is not likely that all of the 
impression will be removed but it may be raised suffi- 
ciently that sanding will do the rest. This remedy is 
intended for the cedar box if the finish is to be in the 
natural wood. If, however, it is to be lacquered with 
an opaque lacquer, then your problem is simply to 
raise the surface. This can be done with stick shellac 
which is plastered in with a hot knife, filling the entire 
depression, so far as possible, to a perfectly smooth 
surface. Stick shellac is obtainable in colors which 
match the common woods. 

7. How can a cigar burn be removed from the top 
of a polished table, without refinishing the entire top? 

As a rule, a burn of this character not only 
destroys the finish but chars the wood itself, changing 
its color so that it cannot be brought back to its original 
condition, Generally, the only remedy is to remove 
the entire charred portion and then build up the finish 
to the level of the original finish and repolish that por- 
tion of the table top. If the burn is very deep in the 
wood, we would suggest that it be scraped clean so as 
to remove all carbonized particles and then filled level 
with stick shellac, then build up the finish by coats of 
shellac with a couple of final coats of finishing varnish 
so that the top surface of the spot is actually higher 
than the balance of the table. The spot can then be 
rubbed down with oil and pumice stone and finished 
with oil and rotten stone to make a polished surface. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 116) 

Chambers & Chambers have moved into a fine new 
store at Salem, Ore. A rug department is maintained 
on the main floor. 

The Kaufman-Leonard Co., which conducts a 
chain of furniture stores in the Pacific Northwest, 
recently opened a splendid establishment at Port An- 
geles, Wash. This store is in charge of Harold Brom- 
ley and has a drapery department presided over by 
David Johnson. 

The Shiner Furniture Company, Butte, Mont., 
has made arrangements to greatly enlarge its store and 
will shortly occupy the entire building in which it is 
located. 

W. H. Wright & Sons Co., Ogden, Utah, has 
opened a new department devoted to draperies, floor 
coverings and gift furniture. The new section is in 
charge of L. P. Wright, for ten years with Mandel 
Bros., of Chicago. 

The Broadway Department Stores, Inc. has been 
organized to acquire the assets of the Broadway De- 


partment Store, Los Angeles, from the estate of Arthur 
Letts.. The store has occupied the same location for 
the past thirty years and sales in 1925 amounted to 
$17,000,000. T. A. CHURCH 





WANTED—THE SPECIALIST DESIGNER 
(Continued from page 111) 
jewel. In other words, art jacks-of-all-trades are as 
long on assurance as they are short on experience. 
That such a condition should be permitted to exist 
is wasteful because the industries that employ industrial 
designers are thereby forced to take this untrained ma- 
terial and literally teach each one, as a’ beginner, to 
adapt the knowledge already gained to the particular 
needs of its own industry. Here is where the weeding 
out process occurs—the business may be that of printed 
fabrics, of woven fabrics or it may be furniture or pot- 
tery, or interior decoration, jewelry, china, stained 
glass or any other specialized industry that employs 
mediums, peculiar to itself, of which the artist must 
learn the limitations and the processes before he can 
adapt his facility of brush or pencil to its service. 
How much better it would be if in the art schools 
in the very beginning of study, there could be imparted 
a certain practical training in the theories and practices 
of the major trades that employ industrial design ; and 
how much better still it would be if in conjunction with 
the training, there should also be an opportunity to 
take up special studies particularly associated’ with 
some one of the trades, with which the student event- 
ually hopes to become permanently connected. 
Perhaps our schools are not equipped to give 
specialized instruction along industrial art lines, and 
this may account for the prevalence of the so-called 
“general” art courses. If this is true, then the fault is 
fundamental and inherent in the organization of the 
institutions that offer art courses, and the sooner these 
institutions realize that to meet the needs of art em- 
ploying industries, they must_ graduate artists of 
specialized industrial training, the sooner will these 
institutions take measures to provide themselves with 
teachers of art, who have themselves attained pre- 
eminence in some specialized industrial connection. 





WOMEN AND THEIR IDEAS 
(Continued from page 114) 
the woman in the home. She thinks primarily along 
the lines of color, and it is a wise dealer who will 
simply get her thoughts and help her along practical 
lines and take care that he doesn’t disturb her vision 


' but simply lead her, get into the dance and try to keep 


step. 





HE entire upholstery goods department of Gimbel 

Brothers’ New York store has been moved to the 
floor above, where it has been re-arranged and re- 
organized. 
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Notes on New Productions, New Importations, New Patterns Which may be of Interest to the Visiting 
Buyer and Decorator 


INTERESTING DRAPERY ACCESSORIES 

‘T'HERE never was a time when so many quaint forms 

of tie-backs and hold-backs were on the market. The 
fringe manufacturers are showing a big variety includ- 
ing rosettes of elaborate floral types. Figurines, chic 
little china heads and busts, daintily poised, have been 
utilized in the past as telephone concealers, huge 
flounced skirts being attached to the body. But now 
they are using these figurines with skirts made of 
merely four or five inches of deep silk fringe, with a 
cord and tassel attached, used not only as electric-light 
pulls but as tie-backs for draperies. They are inexpen- 
sive and are imported 
by Fourman Bros. & 


teen patterns in one range of their popular priced line, 
these patterns being both large and small and some of 
them in novelty colorings. In their ratine covers they 
have added two patterns in eight different colorings. 
This firm has also increased their line of brocades 
by five new patterns keyed up in coloring to meet the 
present demand for stronger colors. Among. their 
ratines they are showing twelve new designs in eight 
color combinations, medallions, stripes and large 
patterns. A great many of these fabrics at a short 
distance give. the effect of having an uncut pile. In 
this line also are several small diamond patterns in 

different colorings in 





Co. 

The millinery 
trade are supplying 
flowers for the same 
purpose, not the con- 
ventional form of 
flower but quaint 
shapes. Morris Gold- 
zier, Inc., although 
millinery people, are 
showing unusual 
flower forms that are 








Crane adapted for Spanish room from the line of the 


H. L. Judd Co. See text above. 


the Spanish style. 

They have also 
augmented their line 
of cheaper tapestries 
for use with reed and 
wicker furniture. 

The great num- 
ber of radios being 
sold in cabinets this 
season have created a 
large demand for 
table scarfs of nar- 








having a great vogue 

in certain types of rooms, to decorate the hold-back of 
a curtain, lampshades or pulls, quite as great a vogue 
as the shell flowers. And there are hold-backs of the 
old brass variety and of reproduction Sandwich glass, 
iron, brass, even painted hold-back knobs in delicate 
chintz designs. We illustrate a new crane which is 
effective in any kind of a room, but particularly in a 
Spanish room. It is made in wrought-iron and is 
adjustable to either corner of the window or doorway, 
permitting the draperies to be swung out when desired. 
(H. L. Judd Co., New York.) 





COUCH COVERS, RADIO SCARVES, ETC. 
To meet the growing demand for tapestry couch 
covers the Robert Lewis Co. have added about fif- 


row width and short 
lengths and to meet 
this demand this firm have brought out a number of 
suitable patterns in brocades, tapestries, ‘etc. 





COLOR GUARANTEED RUFFLED CURTAINS 
A RECENTLY formed organization called the New 

York Curtain Corp., are showing an extensive line 
of ruffled curtains in silk, cotton and rayon, valances 
by the yard and bed spreads. 

These productions are all marked with a gold 
seal which is a guarantee that they are sunfast, tubfast 
and non-shrinkable. This guarantee promises replace- 
ment of the customer’s sale price for any defective 
merchandise. The firm does all its own dyeing and in 
their plant at 15 East 26th Street have equipment for 
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quantity production in their staple lines and also do 
special order work. 


‘SUNFAST ARMURES, TAPESTRIES, ETC. 

PROMINENT among the new fabrics being shown by 

Stead & Miller are a number of plain and figured 
silk armures in a range of twelve colors all guaranteed 
sunfast. They have added several new patterns in 
their line of polychrome tapestry valances sold with or 
without fringe. Another new item is a fabric of shiki 
weave shown in fifteen colors. Other lines to which 
new styles and colorings have been added are their 
50” striped reps, their silk and cotton damasks, their 
silk brocades, their brocaded tapestries and cotton 
tapestries and their art moderne damasks. 





A SELECTION OF FIGURED MOQUETTES 
A Line of small figured linen and cotton moquettes in 

a range of ten color combinations are to be found 
at R. Carrillo & Co., Inc. Others of their new offer- 
ings are a number of new colors in their novelty cot- 
ton basket weaves which they call Caxton Reps and 
Toile Chinoise. In their Chilton moires the number 
of colorings has been increased from only a few to 
thirty. Their Croyden stripes in fifty-four colors are 
now sold with a sunfast guarantee. 





A LINE OF ART SCREENS AND CEDAR CHESTS 
A Line of art screens of interest to the decorator is 

being shown at the New York Art Screen Co., 
New York. These screens are simply but strongly 








“Hitchcock” side chair in solid 
mahogany, from the line of the 
Webster Furniture Co. 











constructed and are covered with wall paper on a base 
of special wood board or canvas. 

This firm carries finished screens in stock and is 
also equipped to make them to special order giving the 
customer an opportunity to select the type and style of 
wall paper covering he desires. 

They are also showing a line of cedar chests deco- 
rated with a wall paper covering which is heavily lac- 
quered as a protection against dirt and wear. 





A LINE OF GORGEOUSLY COLORED FABRICS : 
QNE reason that the French new art has attained its 


vogue is not because of design but coloring. Poi- 
ret’s line as shown at The Chambord Co. is gorgeous 
in color and would relieve the drear and sombreness of 
many a period room, especially in the darker woods— 
old oaks and grey tones. 





QUALITY CHENILLES ON DISPLAY 

(CHENILLE upholstery fabrics, 50 inches wide, in two- 

tone effects in all of the popular Spanish colorings 
are being shown by Alexander Morton & Co., Inc. 
Also on display are several new colors in their Cam- 
bria cloth, an English broad cloth giving a taffeta 
effect, and a line of eight colors in rubberized shower 
taffetas 50 inches wide guaranteed sunfast. 





SOME UNUSUAL CHINTZ PATTERNS 
UNusvat import cretonnes and chintzes are shown in 
the advance samples of Bailey & Griffin, Inc. new 
offerings at their new office. Their Javanese patterns 
are particularly decorative and a new thought. Linens 
also are shown, particularly well-designed and colored. 





NEW PATTERNS IN COVERINGS FOR WICKER 
FURNITURE 


[N THEIR line of Sheffield stripes, a plain dull fabric 
for use both as draperies and coverings for wicker 

furniture, Hubert, Moulton & Co., are showing six new 

combinations of stripes in a variety of colorings. 





NEW REPRODUCTIONS OF FINE FURNITURE 
A™Monc the new productions of the Albano Co., are 

a number of English and Italian cabinets and sev- 
eral desks in the Spanish style. This firm has also a 
new Spanish dining room set and an interesting bed- 
room set also Spanish. 


MADE-UP RAYON DRAPERIES 
[N THEIR popular priced line of made-up rayon damask 
draperies, Brand & Corman have increased the num- 
ber of styles from four to ten. Included among the 
new numbers are several striped patterns in a diversity 
of color combinations. 





SHIP CRETONNES AT PACIFIC MILLS 
[N THE line of Elco cretonnes brought out by the 
Pacific Mills there are several ship patterns worked 
out in various color combinations. 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


PLANS FOR BOSTGN CURTAIN WEEK 

THE Boston curtain manufacturers held a meeting on 

December 1 to lay plans for the entertainment of the 
buyers during curtain week, January 10-14. They 
will have a room that week at the Hotel Touraine 
where buyers may register, receive mail, obtain infor- 
mation, etc. They are also planning to serve a real 
New England Fish dinner at the City Club of Boston 
so that buyers who have never had the pleasure of 
having one of these famous meals have something to 
look forward to. Any buyer planning to go to Boston 
during this week can make use of our representative 
H. M. Waters for hotel reservations or information of 
any kind. Quite a number of Boston and other nearby 
manufacturers are planning to hold open house that 
week. It looks as if a visit to Boston at this time will 
be profitable to the wide awake buyer. Quite a num- 
ber already have signified their intention of going over. 








ORGANIZE UPHOLSTERERS’ AND DECORATORS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


AS A RESULT of steps instigated by Abraham Greenhut 

of Greenhut Brothers, a dinner was held at the 
Royal Palms, 135th Street and Broadway, at which 
time organization was effected of the Upholsterers’ and 
Decorators’ Association. The objects of this new body 
are to promote the interests of the upholsterers of 
New York City and surrounding territories. The 
officers elected were as follows: president, I. Stein; 
vice-president, Alex Schiffer; treasurer, H. L. Weiss; 
secretary, Albert Kahn; financial secretary, Joseph 
Papp. Among those present were the executives of 
leading companies in the textile, trimming, hardware 
and other industries. 

NEW FURNITURE SHOWROOM 

A NEw showroom for the trade has been established 

by the Wycombe Co., Inc., at 226 E. 42nd Street. 

This new showroom was necessitated by the desire 
of the Wycombe Co. to have a showroom on a main 
thoroughfare for the convenience of decorators and 
their clients and also because they needed extra space 
in their factory building in order to continue their 
drapery department, an essential factor in their busi- 
ness. 

FURNITURE COMPANY ENLARGES SPACE 
B¥- Purcuasinc the property at 534-36 West 35th 

Street, the H. Herrmann Furniture Co., has squared 
their West side holdings in New York and have now 
control of 150 feet frontage on both 35th and 34th 
Streets as on the latter street they own buildings back- 
ing the property recently bought on 35th Street as well 
as other property on 35th Street which they purchased 
some time ago. They plan to erect a large building on 
these properties. 


THe Anderson Flax Fibre Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was 

recently incorporated with capital at $20,000 and is 
now known as the Anderson Flax Fibre Co., Inc. The 
officers are Henry G. Anderson, President and Treas- 
urer, Walter P. Fissell, Vice President and K. E. Lehr- 
bach, Secretary. 


[THE National Fabric & Finishing Co., Inc., have 

announced the removal of their Elms & Sellon Divi- 
sion from 230 Fifth Avenue to 79 Worth Street, where 
a full line of Standish fabrics will be carried for the 
retail trade. 


AN increase of 10,000 square feet has been added to 
the showrooms of David Van Blerkom Co., Inc. 
This new space has been fitted up largely for the dis- 
play of their mirrors, console sets and novelty furni- 
ture. : 
Davin Scuirr & Co., converters, who for many years _ 
have been located at 19th Street, are moving Jan- 
uary Ist to the fifth floor of the Waldorf Building at 
10 West 33rd Street, New York. They will occupy 
approximately 7,500 square feet of space. 





Rove & Pirxincton Co. have leased display rooms 

at 200 Madison Avenue, New York City and will 
move from their present Fourth Avenue headquarters 
the latter part of January. 





Harry Goxpstein and his organization are now occu- 

pying the entire 10th floor of the building at 211 
Fourth Avenue, New York, the total space being 
approximately 14,000 square feet. 





THE line of Cohannet Curtains manufactured by 

Fabric Weaving Company, will be exhibited during 
Curtain Week in Boston, at room 424, 31 Bedford 
Street, Boston, January 10 to 14. 





KK. C. Carter & Son, manufacturers of fine lace cur- 

tains and importers of curtain materials, are now 
located at 62-72 West 47th Street, having removed 
from Broadway on December Ist. 





Tue Fashion Trimming Company, Inc., New York, 
announce that beginning January Ist, they will be 
located in new quarters at 14 and 16 Washington Place. 





ALEXANDER Morton & Co., INc., have opened a Bos- 
ton office at 420 Boylston Street, the Berkeley 
Building, Room 526. F. L. Davis is in charge. 





DerryvaLce Linen Co., INc., have removed to the 
Scientific American Building, 24 West 40th Street, 
where they have combined their offices and showrooms, 
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‘THE Henrose Co., importers and jobbers of upholstery 
goods are now occupying the store and basement in 
their new quarters at 29 East 21st Street. 





West. Newton Curtain Co., Inc., West Newton, 
Mass., novelty curtain manufacturers, have incor- 


porated for $50,000. 





Tue Chicago office of Luth & Powers, Inc., selling 

agents for the American Pile Fabric Co., are now 
located at 610 Republic Building, in charge of R. B. 
Drysdale. 





GHERWOoD CurTAIN COMPANY will show their line of 
Priscilla Brand Curtains at the United States Hotel 
in Boston during Curtain Week, January 10 to 14. 





AWARDED MEDAL OF HONOR AT PHILA. 


fey La France Textile Industries are to be congratu- 
lated on being awarded the Metal of Honor by the 
International Bureau of Awards of the Sesquicenten- 
nial International Exposition, which has just closed in 
Philadelphia. 

This medal was awarded for the beauty and gen- 
eral character of their exhibit. The display occupied 
a space 18 x 140 feet and was divided into one long 
section with two small sections at either end. In the 
smaller sections were featured tapestry panels, pic- 
tures, mirrors, etc., made by La France and a number 
of paintings and posters the work of students of the 
La France Institute. In the center section was a mag- 
nificent display of beautifully colored textiles. 





CURTAIN CO. DINES EMPLOYES 


O* THE evening of November 24th, the New York 
Curtain Corp., gave a dinner to their employees at 
the Waldorf-Astoria followed by a vaudeville per- 
formance and a dance. 

In a speech during the dinner Joseph Weinreb, 
President of the concern, outlined a plan sponsored 
by him for establishing among the employees a semi- 
benevolent, semi-social organization designed to bring 
about the spirit of helpfulness and co-operation be- 
tween employers and employees. Later in the evening 
the workers presented to Mr. Weinreb and to Mr. 
Hochberg a handsome loving cup. 





WANTED, COPIES OF THE UPHOLSTERER 


bbw Librarian of Congress, Washington, D. C., in 
order to complete the library files of THe Upnot- 
STERER & INTERIOR DECORATOR, is anxious to obtain the 
following numbers, which are unavailable from our 
office. Any of our subscribers, who have these num- 
bers and would care to part with them in order that 
the Congressional Libraty may complete its files, will 
render H. S. Parsons, Acting Chief of the Periodical 


Division, a real service by communicating that fact to 
him. 

The numbers of THE UPHOLSTERER & INTERIOR 
DECORATOR needed are— 

Volume LXI, numbers 4, 5 and 6. 

Volume LXII, numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6. 

Volume LXVIII, numbers land2. | 
also April to December 1919 and January and Febru- 
ary, 1922. 





INDUSTRIAL ART AT THE METROPOLITAN 
(Continued from page 100) 

accepted equipment are not lightly turned to untried 

ways, however plausible or alluring. There are quick- 

sands enough on the tortuous road toward good de- 

sign; the new way must be tested slowly. 

“So the argonaut must cling to his courage. Dis- 
covery has always been followed by trade and in the 
wake of trade comes art. We hold no brief for the 
adventurer, nor yet for the book-bound or shop-bound 
conservative. But fact it is that the index or average 
of progress—if there can be an average in such things 
—will be found nearer the larger number and the 
average of progress in design will be nearer the type 
of thing used and paid for by the mass.” 





FROM AN ADDRESS BY HENRY BURN 
(Continued from page 121) 

ing statement: ‘The character developed in the earlier 
formative period of the child in a great measure de- 
termines that child’s spiritual, moral and social reac- 
tions in after years. The home then must be consid- 
ered the greatest single influence in our National life, 
and whatever may be done to broaden and enrich our 
home life is a vital contribution to the welfare of the 
country.’ 

“Again—Elise DeWolfe, one of the leading deco- 
rators of the country says: ‘Plain walls are the refuge 
of the artistically destitute.’ 

“Now as I have already stated the manufacturers 
of wall paper have made great progress in producing 
wall papers at moderate cost and are affording the 
public by means of re-production of printing on paper 
the finest results from the best artists; but unfor- 
tunately the talent required for placing this product on 
the wall is very limited indeed at the present time, and 
there is no branch of vocational studies that should, 
therefore, be developed more fully than the art of 
hanging wall paper, and I am making an earnest plea 
that the various schools increase their efforts to induce 
a much greater number to engage in the study of hang- 
ing wall paper than that now existing.” 

“I appreciate that there are crying needs in all 
industries, but it is because of the close intimacy of 
our industry with the home and because the appear- 
ance of the home has so decided an influence on its 
maintenance, and in turn exercises an influence on the 
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family life, that I cannot but dwell on its importance, 
and call upon you for its first consideration.” 

“It is probably not generally known that the Wall 
Paper Manufacturers’ Association maintains an Edu- 
cational Department under the leadership of Mr. E. K. 
Jenkins, devoted solely to this industry; that it is 
spending nearly $100,000 per year in assisting to de- 
velop the class of workers that are needed to enable 
the public to utilize its product; in other words, de- 
veloping paper hangers and decorators for that pur- 
pose ; that it is doing this work through the Vocational 
Schools; that it is assisting to strengthen them where 
needed and developing the desire for such schools in 
the 72 largest cities in the United States. That it is, 
furthermore, furnishing free of charge all of the wall 
paper needed for experimental purposes and has at 
great expense prepared and published text books on the 
subject of hanging wall paper, which books are sup- 
plied in most cases without cost; others at only a nom- 
inal sum, and is thereby demonstrating its keen interest 
in your problems ;—not theoretically but practically and 
financially, and J hereby pledge our industry to a con- 
tinuance of this assistance.” 


SPECIAL NOTICES | 








Advertisements under this heading, Five cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FLOOR COVERING and 
drapery salesman of good personality and ability, over 25 
and under 35 years of age, who desires to become the manager 
of the floor covering and drapery department of a long estab- 
lished and flourishing department store in an attractive city of 
40,000. Wonderful opportunity for advancement. Must be 
a good hustler, honest, a good co-operator who can take and 
discharge responsibility, and a man of good taste and judg- 
ment. Address “Responsibility,” care The Upholsterer. 
PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATION—Active,  intelli- 
gent, qualified selling service, based on market and mer- 
chandising understanding, is offered manufacturers and im- 
porters of furniture, textiles, furnishings and decorative prod- 
ucts by “Vollmer,” San Francisco Furniture Exchange. Local 
and Eastern references. 
SALESMAN WANTED for Chicago and adjacent territory 
to handle line of upholstery and drapery fabrics, table 
scarfs, etc., on a commission basis. Address “Illinois,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SIDE LINE SALESMEN who call on the 
awning trade, to handle line of cotton friezes in the follow- 
ing states: Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Indiana, Michigan, 
Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas. Address at once to factory, 
William Scholes & Co., Wayne Ave. and Berkley Street, 
Philadelphia. 
SALESMEN WANTED—Large Drapery Manufacturer has 
openings for salesmen to call on retail and department store 
trades, Commission basis. Territories open: St. Louis, 
Kansas City; Cleveland, Cincinnati, Louisville; Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and vicinity. Address “Converter,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
A THOROUGHLY TRAINED INTERIOR DECORATOR, 
competent to plan the furnishings and decorations for any 
type of building, accustomed to selling the most exacting clien- 
tele, experienced as buyer and manager of decorative establish- 
ment, desires to make a change. Only firms doing a high 
class business and requiring a man with initiative and execu- 
tive ability will be considered. Address “Exacting Clientele,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
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OPPORTUNITY IN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO for 
selling representative of high class line of decorative cotton 
prints. Acquaintance with decorative and furniture trade 
essential. Address “High Class Line,” care The Upholsterer. 
COMPETENT WORKROOM FOREMAN with a period of 
years in high class decorative establishment, will be open 
for a possible change January 1. Best of references and high 
trade reputation. Address in confidence “Thorough,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
RESIDENT SALESMAN with extensive experience and 
large clientele among dry goods, decorators, jobbers and 
furniture manufacturers, desires to represent mills manufac- 
turing mohair, velour, tapestries, chintzes and denims, Chi- 
cago territory and Middle West. Give full particulars. Ad- 
dress C. E. Gabel, 223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 
A YOUNG ENERGETIC CONCERN, representing import- 
ant foreign concerns and catering to the upholstery jobbing 
trade and furniture manufacturers, is open to take on domestic 
lines of mohair, damasks and tapestries; references. Address 
“F. M. I.,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—We are open for a high class 
salesman to carry a strong line of imported cretonnes and 
drapery fabrics in the South and Southwest. Commission 
basis. Address “Strong Line,” care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED—High class decorator and salesman, 
capable of making sketches and designs, estimating an 
executing painting and interior decorating. Thorough knowl- 
edge of high grade decorative work; can take charge of de- 
partment. Now employed in the East and would like to con- 
nect with decorating or contract department, Middle West 
preferred. Address “Middle West,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WITH TEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, han- 
dling upholstery and drapery fabrics, calling upon goed 
ment stores and furniture manufacturers in New York State 
and New England, is open for new connection with represen- 
tative lines. Address, in confidence, “Representative Lines,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—MANAGER for our drapery workroom and con- 
tract department. A real onto a high grade am- 
bition young man, one that not only knows how to go after 


and get business, but one with the ability to design, cut and 
instruct his help about making draperies. This is the largest 
and best equipped store in this section of the country, and the 
only store operating a drapery workroom. Address, C. H. 
Gaither, care M. L. Parker Co., Davenport, Iowa. 
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POSITION WANTED AS FOREMAN of drapery work- 
room; have thorough knowledge of all requirements of high 
grade and medium decorative work. Address “Foreman, 
care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED AS ASSISTANT BUYER of up- 
holstery department. Twenty years’ experience as salesman 
and head of stock in leading stores in New York City, also 
experience in wholesale. Address “Versatile,” care The Up- 
holsterer. : 
HIGH CLASS DRAPERY LINE WANTED for the Pacific 
Coast by long experienced, well known salesman fifteen 
years’ covering this territory. Commission only. None but 
representative lines considered. Nets, printed voiles, fancy 
marquisettes and damasks preferred. Address “Draperies, 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED for Southern territory to represent 
importer and manufacturer to carry line o friezes, jac- 
quards, mohairs and velours. We desire a man that is well 
acquainted with the manufacturers of upholstered furniture. 
Address “Friezes,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED SALESMEN—for the Pacific Coast, representing 
mills, doing over $3,000,000 a year, manufacturing uphols- 
tery goods, cotton velours, drapery fabrics. Address “Mills, 
care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERIES—INTERIOR DECORATOR, has had three 
years’ State Street (Chicago) and Fifth Avenue (New 
York) experience, is open for good connection—preferably 
Middle Northwest territory. Can sketch and submit plans. 
Address “Fifth Avenue,” care The Upholsterer. vn: 
HAVING SOME IMPORTANT TERRITORIES in mind, 
we are open for negotiations with responsible travelling rep- 
resentatives, having an acquaintance among and an apprecia- 
tion of the possibilities of the decorative trade. Address in 
confidence, Lee Behrens & Co., Inc., 70 W. 40th Street, New 
York City. 
WANTED FOR CALIFORNIA and Coast a complete high 
class line of rayon bed spreads by well known spread sales- 
man covering this territory for ten years. Can place line 
with all leading houses. Commission only. Single price line 
not wanted; must have complete line and highest quality possi- 
ble. Address “Bed Spreads,” care The Upholsterer. 
A LARGE NEW ENGLAND TEXTILE MILL is open for 
first class representation. Specializing in drapery fabrics 
and general textile lines for following territories: Pacific 
Coast, Far West, North West, Middle West and South. 
Address “Far West,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALES MANAGER WANTED—Royle & Pilkington Co., 
Mt. Holly, N. J. 
FOR LEASE—Furniture department in a progressive and fast 
growing department store in Middle West city of over 
100,000 population. Ample space on third and fourth floors 
for floor coverings, furniture, draperies, furnishings, toys, etc. 
Fine opportunity for responsible party. A very attractive 
lease can be obtained. Address “For Lease,” care The Up- 
holsterer. : 
FURNITURE SALESMAN WANTED—Decorative furni- 
ture salesman must be experienced and capable of soliciting 
and selling the finest trade. Splendid opportunity for good 
man in one of the largest exclusive furniture, drapery and 
rug firms in the Middle West. Apply stating experience and 
ive references, Address “Furniture Salesman,” care The 
Citudieteoar. 
WANTED—SALESMEN to sell the Meyer threads and spool 
silks among the different branches of trade. State age, 
experience, etc., John C. Meyer Thread Co., Lowell, Mass. 
MANAGER WANTED for drapery and floor covering de- 
partment about to be opened by S. P. Brown Co., in the 
store of A. Herz, Terre Haute, Indiana. Must be thoroughly 
familiar with floor coverings and draperies, aggressive in 
getting over-the-counter and contract business. Give detailed 
experience in strict confidence. S. P. Brown Co., 303 W. Mon- 
roe Street, Chicago. 
DRAPERY MAN, first class, was in charge of a large shop 
at the sea shore; measuring, estimating, cutting and hang- 
ing. Have an art school training and fifteen years’ experience. 
Address “XYZ,” care The Upholsterer. 
CERTAIN OF OUR SALESMEN, now successfully located 
in prosperous territories, are interested in securing non- 
conflicting but associated lines of interest to the decorative 
trade. Negotiations may be carried on with the co-operation 
of Lee Behrens & Co., Inc., 70 W. 40th Street, New York City. 
FOR PACIFIC COAST CONVERTERS, or mill line of 
fancy marquisettes and good yardage line by experienced 
and well known salesman, with good following both jobbing 
and larger retail buyers, mst be representative line. Address 
“Well Known,” care The Upholsterer. 


TWO ENERGETIC YOUNG MEN with New York office 

having a following with upholstery and dining room manu- 
facturers would like to represent manufacturers desiring rep- 
resentation in Greater New York. Address “N. Y. Office,” 
care The Upholsterer, 


SUCCESS PERFORATORS REPAIRED by Capital Novelty 
Co., Lincoln, Nebraska. 
DRAPERY CUTTER who understands estimating and de- 
signing. Must have pias ag knowledge and experience in 
all requirements for high grade work. Address “Cutter,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WE HAVE TERRITORIES OPEN for high grade sales- 
men to carry as side lines our popular priced oval braided 
rag, wool, yarn and chenille rugs. Write giving references 
and experience, Address “Popular Priced,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
A GERMAN TAPESTRY MILL seeks representative, one 
well acquainted in New York State with wholesalers, dealers 
and importers for a line of linens, friezes and moquettes. Give 
full details and references to “Kertliebe,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
PILE FABRIC SALESMAN with long experience and per- 
sonal following among upholstery jobbers and manufac- 
turers wants new connection. Address “Pile Fabric,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR wants a position with a reliable 
firm; was in charge of a contract department and work- 
room; can design, cut, measure and estimate. Address 
“Charge,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN, 29, with four years’ experience with large 
drapery fabric converter desires position inside or outside 
on salary basis. Address “F. G. H.,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED for New York State, Pennsylvania 
and New England to carry line of imported cretonnes and 
drapery fabrics in connection with other non-conflicting line. 
Address “Imported Cretonnes,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMEN calling on department stores to 
carry our line of cretonne pillows as side line. Address 
“Cretonne Pillows,” care The Upholsterer. 
PACIFIC COAST SELLING AGENT well acquainted with 
the trade desires a good line of curtains or drapery mate- 
rials. Address “Los Angeles,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG LADY WITH SALES ABILITY wishes to con- 
nect with high class furniture house or decorator. Original 
ideas on draperies, lamp shades, cushions, Wide knowledge 
of wholesale buying, estimating, work-room and office. New 
— experience. Miss R. Ellish, 6 East 46th Street, New 
ork. » 
SALESMAN traveling east of Chicago wants a good spe- 
cialty on commission. Wm. H. Geary, 557 West 148th 
Street, Apt. 61, New York. 
WIDOW OF CULTURE AND REFINEMENT with a fair 
acquaintance in the upholstery trade and a considerable 
knowledge of the industry, is anxious to secure a position in 
the wholesale field where a knowledge of bookkeeping will be 
advantageous. Communications may be addressed, care the 
editor of The Upholsterer & Interior Decorator. 
WANTED by well known Drapery and Upholstery jobber, 
young man who has had experience, to call at New York 
Interior Decorators, state age, religion and past experience. 
Address “Experience,” care The Upholsterer. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


Experienced salesmen. Must be capable of measuring, 
estimating, selling, furniture, upholsteries, draperies and 
interior decorations. Salary, $3,000 and commission. 
All replies held confidential. George Plitt Co., Inc., 
1325 14th St., Northwest, Washington, D. C. 








DECORATOR WANTED 


accustomed to high class work. Must be experienced 
man conversant with details of home furnishing. 
The position offers congenial working conditions, 
unusual facilities and lucrative opportunity. Apply 
by letter. Paine Furniture Co., 81 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








SALESMAN 


Large manufacturer of upholstery and lamp shade trim- 
mings is open for a high grade man to cover Chicago 
West. Must live in Chicago. Write fully experience 
and drawing account wanted. Address “Lamp Trim- 
mings,” care The Upholsterer. 
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Rockledge Mills, Inc., 440 4th li-sininke ch saeet "7 3467) 74 Zimmerman, John, & Sons, ‘a 2 boss cod htnaiieummeonece 50 
Rodoma, Inc. PPP PET ereeee (Plaza 0479) 60 Zodikow Frame Co., pm, . |, See (Lexington 6073) 178 
oe fe te UY eer (Ashland 7660) 4 Zoubek & Co., 344 ie PUR cabawiseecoesa core (Butterfield 2991) 173 
‘ ° 2 a”? 
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The UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR 
CLASSIFIED INDEX 
FOR TELEPHONE NUMBER AND PAGE SEE ALPHABETICAL INDEX 


For any further information, address Clifford & Lawton, Inc., 373 Fourth Ave. Telephone Madison Sq. 6783 


CORNICES 
American petag Co. 
Friedman Bros 
Goodrow, Win, wn promiting Co. 
Hicks Gallery, lL 
aco & Co., i 
Lansha Studios 
Palloney Art Co., Inc. 
Reinhard, Geo. P., Co. 
Reliable Frame Co. bp auc. 
Ronayne, Michael 
Sabel & Phillips 


CRETONNES 
Athinace, Wade : Cane Inc. 
Bailey & Griffin, 
Barbe-McKenzie Corp, 
Caro & Upright 
Chambord, Inc. 





Derryvale Linen Co. 
Fabric Converting Corp, 
Foster, F. 
Hubert, Moulton & Coo 
ohnson & F pplkees 

, Arthur H., & Sape, Inc. 
Lee, Behrens & Co., Inc. 
Lehman, H. B.-Connor Co., Inc. 
Miller Bros. 
Montague & Co., 
Morton, pe Baw ty & "Co., Inc. 
Newman, J. H. Co. 
Proctor Co., Inc. 
piverdate Mt fg. © Co. 
Rogers, M 
Rousmaniere Willtcms & Co. 


Schneider’s Sons, Peter, v3 Co., Inc. 


Schumacher, F., & Co. 
Spowers-Whiting Co., Inc. 
Stroheim & ea 
Taylor, H. D., 

Thorp, J. H., & Co. Inc. 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 


CURLED HAIR 
Woll, F. P., & Co. 


CURTAIN MATERIALS & LACES 
Ider, Robert, Co., Inc. 
Bartmann & bixer, Inc. 
em eae ge Co. 


Bromle mie. © 

oan T red., & Co., I 
Caro & Upright 

Carter, E & Son 


Clarendon Mig. Co. 
Fabric Weaving Co. 
recough So & Gold, Inc. 
Heim, S. & Co. 
ue d Pextaics » 

ahon & & Cremins, Inc. 
hee tree Mills 
Martin Mfg. Co. 
Mayer-Neumaier Corp 
Morse, Driscoll Hunt "& Co., Inc. 
Morton Bros., Inc. 
Neumaier, Eugene & Co. 
Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corp. 
Portage Draperies Co. 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. 
somsmaniare, © Co. 
Saubiac, B., & 
Siegbert Drape Pang "Corp 
Sprecher & wk a 
Stern Textile Co., Inc. 
Wilkes-Barre Lace Mfg. Co. 


CURTAINS 
Alder, Robert, Co., Inc. 
Art Embroidery Curtain Wks. 
Bartmann & Bixer, Inc. 
Bingham-Peckham Co 
Boott Mills 
Brand & Corman 
Bromley Mfg. Co. 
Brooklyn Curtain Wks., Inc. 
Carter, E. C., Son 
Century Curtain Co. 
Chester Lace Mills 
Colonial Curtain Co. 
Conquest, John W. 
Cooper & DeLuna Corp. 
Cox, Arnold B. 
Crescent Curtain Co., Inc. 
Curtain Corp. of America 
Duffy-Godwin Co.. Inc. 
Durable Curtain Co., Inc. 
Economy Curtain Co. 
Fitts, C. 
Fabric Weaving Co. 
Fairclough & Gold, Inc. 
luck-Crow Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Goodman Bros. Gartatae, Inc. 
Heim, S. 
Interna’l_ Curtain Co. 
Jassem, Hyman 
Kay & fompany, 
Kurnicki, Jas., Inc. 
LeFort, ‘Robert & Co., Inc. 
Llovd Textiles, Inc. 
McMahon & Cremins, Inc. 
Manchester Mills 
Martin Mfg. Co. 
Mayer-Neumaier Corp. 
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Modern Curtain Co. 

Morse, Driscoll, Hunt & Co., Inc. 
Morton Bros., "Inc. 

Moskowitz Bros. 

Neumaier, ae: & Co. 
Newman, 

New Rasioad Curtain Co. 

Patcho Bagi Mills Corp. 














Plant, W., & Co., Inc. 
Powdrell “eA ‘Alexander, Inc. 
uaintance, W. B. 
Royal Curtain Mfg. Co. 
Saubiac, B., & Son 

Schelling, H. F. 

hapiro 





Sherwood Curtain Co., Inc. 
gitenbere G. & Co. 
Sprecher Brownstein 
Staheli, Rietmann & Co. 
Stc tone-Cline Curtain Co. 
» turmer, Jaco 
Sturzenegger & Tanner 
Style Curtain Co., Inc. 
United Curtain Co., Inc. 
Weinreb Mfg. Co. 

ite, John L,. 
Wilkes-Barre Lace Mfg. Co. 


CUSHIONS, TABLE gr ag ETC. 
American Pile Fabric 
Apt Novelty Co., Inc. 
Beaux Arts Shade Co. 
Bibby, eer J. 
Bingham-Peckham Co. 
Buckley, J. A., & Son 
Cantor g Co. 
ester E. & Son 

















lis & a 

Hen, S. W., & C 

Malden Novelty Co. 

Moss Rose Mfg. Co. 

Royle, Geo, & Tapestry Mills 
Royl Cre 

Ryer & ys “nat 


Saubiac, B., & soa 
Shendeli Mig. Co 


Smith, W & Son, Inc. 


DRAPERY Pek + RIC MANUFACTURERS 


Abbott, Theo., & Co. 
y even By, Kenton Co. 
Atkinson, Wade & Co., Inc. 
Baylis, A. W. Co. 
Brooks Bros. Co. 

Bruner, Francis A., Inc. 
Brunschwi & Fils’ 


Buckle . A., & Son 
Butte Fred., & Co., Inc. 
Cheney ey 


Clarendon Mfg. Co. 

Cooper & DeLuna Sern. 

Derryvale Linen_Co. 

Fairclough F Gold, Inc. 

Foster, A., Co., Inc. 

Ionic Milis 

Kay & Todd Co., Inc. 

Kenneth & Co., ‘Inc. 

La tewge 5 Textile Industries 

Le Fort, Ro ie a Co., Inc. 
Lewis, Robe 

Maag, Baers, ida, 

Morton, Alexander & Co., Inc. 

Moss Rose Mfg. 

New Eagiend “Fabrics Corp. 








Newman, 
North Wales Tapestey Mill 
Oakhurst Co. 


Pacific Mills 

Pharaoh Drapery Co., Inc. 
Philadelphia Tapest ry Mills 
Portage tag ag o. 
Proctor Co., 

Ritchie, — e R., Co., Inc. 
Riverdale Mfg. 

Rousmaniere, Wiliams & Co. 
Royal Curtain Mfg. Co. 

Royle, Geo., & Co 

Royle & & Pilkington Co. 
Ryer_ & Cashel 

Schiff, David & Co. 
Schwarzenbach, , Patter & Co. 


Sea Island M 
gineaberg, G 
degbert J Drapery = 
& Son, Inc. 


powers Whiting Co., Inc. 
tead & Miller Co. 
Thibaut, Richard E., Inc. 
aes Tapestry Mile Inc. 


eOPe 





DYERS & CLEANERS 
Desaye, M., Co. 
Doux, Jules, Inc. 


DYESS —FINIgn ans 
Atlas Dye Works 
Doux, Jules, Inc. 
Kedward, Wm., Dyeing & 
San-dor Interior re Ae 
Weiss, Willheim Co., Inc 
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BUEROTDRS TES & APPLIQUES 
Kenneth & Co., Inc. 
Le Fort, Robt., & Co., Inc, 
Mansure, E <a 
Saubiac, B., & "Son 
= Mme. A. 


sox oe ee & do. h 
Wiullich-Franke Studios, The 


FEATHERS & DOWN 
Harrison, H., Co. 


FURNITURE 
Albano Co., Inc. 

American, F ack Furn. Corp. 
cabin ., Inc. 
Bison U tioleeaty: Corp. 
Bonner Furniture Corp. 
Boston Mirror Co. 
Bristol Co. 
Cavallo, S. 
Charak Furniture Co. 
Colombo pee & Bro. 
Curcio Co., 
Duboff, 
French and Italian Furn. Imp. Co. 
Grosfeld, Albert, Inc 
Herrmann, H., Furniture Co. 
Herter Looms, I nc. 
Hygrade Art Shop 
Imperial Upholetering Corp. 
Irwin, Robert W. Co. 
Karpen, S. & Bros. 
pammegos Mfg. Co. 
Tighto ier Co. 


May Chong Co., Inc. 
severs, Harry Co. 
y, Dilg & Heald 
Morselli Bros., Inc, 
ahon . 


Orsenigo Co., Inc. 

Palmer & Embury Mfg. Raga 
Reinhard, George P., 
Ronayne, Michael 

Sabel & Phillips, Inc. ; 
chmieg, ogy a ‘oe Kotzian, Inc. 
mms Shops, 

s0y Co. 

Stayskell & Co., Inc. 
Unique Furniture Co. 

Van Blerkom, David, Co., 
Wagner Furniture Co., Sa 
Webster Furn. Co., Inc, 
Widdicomb, John Co. 


FRAMES 
rench Furn. Corp. 
F Co. 


Bro. 





Nnnw 












oel 


Sons 


_ A Co., Inc. 
Berman 
rame Co., lnc. 


HARDWARE (Drapery & Upholstery) 
Chicago Drapery Hd dwe. Co. 
Friedman Bros. 

Boule Moreerepn Co., Inc. 
Kirsch ae. © 

Kroder, = & Hy. Reubel_Co. 
Lussky, Vhite & oolidge, Inc. 


Laure. SHADES & ACCESSORIES 
oundry ‘ 

os y Be Co., Inc. 
Beaux Arts Shade Co. 
Buffalo Wee em Shade Frame Co. 
Jacobson Mantel Orna. Co. 
Lansha Studios 
Lavallard, Henri 
Lightolier Co. 

aibrunn Co., Inc. 

May Chong Co., Inc. 
Salterini, John B. 
Skinner- Hill Co., Inc. 
Soy Kee & Co. 
| os Tha el Studio 
Warren, Walter G., & Co. 
Weinstein, Chas. , i Co. 


Lae & LEATHER SUBSTITUTES 
Duncan, «» Co., Inc. 
Chie V Leather Co., Inc. 
~~ a Tanning Co. 
almer & inet, fg. Co. 
Ramer & ne. 


Mapas CRETE, ETC, 
be-McKenzie & ‘Son 


ie Son 
Caro & Upri 
Ionic Mills 
Lewis, Robert Co. 
Miller any 
Montague & Co., Inc. 
Morrell Mills, Inc 
Morton, Alexander & €o., Inc. 
Orinoka 
Rosenthal Findlay & McDonald, Inc. 
Ryer & Cashel 
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CLASSIFIED INDEX (Continued) 


Smith, W. & Son, Inc. 
Witcombe- McGee & Co. 
Zenith Mills, Inc 


MANTELS-FIREPLACES 


peer oo Edwin A. &, Boo. 9 2 


acobson Mantel & “Om 


MANUFACTURERS séitina “AGENTS 


Goldstein, Harry 


METAL ART OBJECTS 


Albany Foundry Co. 
Lansha Studios 
Lucas, Louis Co., Inc. 
Sabel & Phillips, ‘Inc. 
Salterini, John B. 


MIRRORS 


Boston Mirror Co. 

Friedman Bros. 

arnow & Co., Inc. 

ucas, Louis, ’Co., Inc. 

Palloney Art Co., "Inc. 

Place, L. D., & Co. 

Reliable Wrene” Co., Inc. 

Sabel & Phillips Inc. 

Salterini, = B. 

Van Blerkom, David, Co., Inc. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Artcraft Radiator Enclosure Co. 
Astor, Vincent 
Bettinson & Cade, Inc. (Rubberized Silks) 
Clifford & Lawton, Inc. (Publishers) 
Decorator, The (Magazine) 
Eppler, John, Mach. Wks. 

Kn Knitting Machinery) 
Florentine Art Plaster Co. (Sculpture) 
Hodgson, Walter W., Inc. (Card Stamping) 
Hoe Corp. (Curtain Ironer) 
wee Cottage Industries (Hand Quilt- 


on Furn. Merc. Agency 
rane Display Fixture Co. 
Y. School of Interior Decoration 
RS le, Wm., & Co. (Yarns) 
Shredwood Curtain Co. (Porch Shades) 
Silhouette Import Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. si 
Sussfeld & Cie. (Commissionaires) 
Textile Art Studios, Inc. 
Thoens & Flaunlacher, Inc. 


MOULDINGS 


American Molding Co. 
Goodrow, Wm., Moulding Co. 
Klise Mig. C Co. 

Palloney Art Co., In 

Rochester Moulding Ww ks., Inc. 
Syracuse Ornamental Co. 


NEEDLES 


Lussky, White & Coolidge, Inc. 
Shields, Horace D. 


PICTURES 


Lavallard, Henri 
Lesch, Rudolf 


PLUSH & VELOUR MFRS. 


American Pile Fabric Co. 
Baker, A. T., & Co., Inc. 
Cheney Bros. 

Dobson, nt, & Y areas Inc. 
Hudson Plush C 

Kaufman Plush Co. 
Manayunk tt cits. Co. 
Merrimack ty 9 

Morrell Mills ry 
Pearson, Fred. Co. 
Pennsylvania estile Mills, Inc. 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills 
Proctor Co., Inc 

Rhode Island Plush Mills 
Zimmerman, John, & Sons 


ay oe FESLE COVERS & PANELS 
: €0., 

American Pile Fabric Co. 
Bromley Mfg. Co. 

Bruner, Francis A., Inc. 
Ruckiex, J. A., & Son 
Gluck-Crow Mfg. Co. 
Gobelin Art Works 
Haboush, R., & Bro. 
Kassar Bros. 

Kay & Todd Co., Inc. 

La France Textile Industries 
Lewis, Robert Co. 

Meyers, Harry Co. 

Morton Bros., Inc. 

Orinoka Mills 

Penn Paestry Co. 

Peren 

Philadefphia Tapestry Mills 
Renou, Soules, J — 
Ritchie, i Je R., Co., Inc. 
Rogers, M. H., os 

Royle, Geo., & Co. 

Ryer & Cashel 


Sarna, S. 
Shendell Mi L. oe 
Smith, & Son, Inc. 


Stead a’ Miller Co. 
Weiser, A., Inc. 


POTTERY, GLASSWARE, PORCELAIN 


Beaux Arts Shade Co. 
Lavallard, Henri 
May Chong Co., Inc. 
Soy Kee & Co. 


POWDERS, BRONZES, MICA COLORS 


Baer Bros. 
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RUGS 


Brunschwig & Fils 

Costikyan & Co. 

Gulbenkian, Gullabi & Co. 
Haboush, R., & Bro. 

Hayim, Rashti & Co. 
Henderson, Wm., & Co. 
Kent-Costikyan 

Morton Bros., Inc. 

Morton, Alexander 4 Co., Inc. 
Nicols, George, 

petepoets. P veqoyth Mills Corp. 
Persian Rug Manufactory 
Rogers, M. H., Inc. 

Sarna, S. 

Soy Kee & Co. 

Witconibe McGeachin & Co. 





Sceenus 


bano Co., Inc. 
Bristol \ 
joRaeos Leather Co, 
Lansha Studios 
Nahon Co. 
N. Y. Art Serpen Co. 
Orsenigo Co., 
Somma Shops, 5 nol 
Soy Kee oO. 
Venesion Art Screen Co., Inc. 





THREAD BANUFACT USERS 


Meyer, John C., Thread 
Myer, Henry, be Mig. “Co. 


TRIMMINGS 


Abramowitz Bros. Co. 
Anhalt-Barnett Co., Inc. 
Arnold, Clarence ¥. 

Bernh ard, Morris Co. 
Bokelmann Trimming Co. 
Bond Trimming Co. 

Caro & Upright 
Consolidated ‘Trimming Co. 
Dobson, John & James, inc. 
Fashion tine Co., Inc. 
Hensel Silk M Co 
Hirschberg, Shute & Co. 
Hoenigsberger 

Maag, Ed Rivard, a 
Mansure, E. L., Co. 
Mohawk Merchandise Co., Inc. 
Moltz Trimming g. Co. 
Mutual J rimming Ca, Inc. 
ehrle Bros, Co. 

poaimodt &. Wendroff, Inc. 
Schlupp enry 

Schonfeld, Max 

United Trimming Co. 
Walliser, H. F., Co. 
Weinrub Bros. 


no 





UPHOLSTERERS’ SUPPLIES 


Anderson Flax Fiber Co., Inc. 
Arbay Co. 

Boston Excelsior Co. 

Bower Spring Mfg. Co. 
Brenn, Geo. 


Columbus Upholstery Supply Co. 


Fibre Products Corp. 
Franke, Fred., & Co. 
Freund, Freund I Co. 
Hieber, John C, 
Katz, grnard 
Klise y. White 
Lussky, hite & Coolidge, Inc. 
Madalie Bros. 
Mutual Thread Co. 
Nevins, Merton A. 
Payne & Co. 
Rindeman Salinger Co. 
Schonfeld, Max 
Shields, Horace D. 
Staples & Hanford Co. 
acne Ornamental Co. 

S. Webbing Stretcher Co. 
Weiner A., Ine. 


kN 1 taal FABRIC MANUFAC- 


Abbott, A. Theo., & Co. 
Atkinson, Wade & Co., Inc. 
Brooks Bros. Co. 

Bruner, Francis A., Inc. 
Brunschwig & Fils. 

Buckley, J. A., & S 

Butter eld, Fred., & Co., Inc. 
heney Bros. 

Dobson, John & James, Inc. 
Duncan. . H., Co., Inc. 
Tonic Mills 

Kay & Todd Co, Inc. 
Kenneth & Co., Inc. 

La France Textile Industries 
Le Fort, Robt., & Co., Inc. 
Lewis, Robert, *Co. 

Morrell Mills 

Morton, Alexander & Co., Inc. 
Moss Rose Mfg. 

Munchener Gobelin "Manulahter 
National Fabric Corp. 

New England Fabrics Corp. 
North Wales Tapestry Mill 
Oakhurst Co. 

Orinoka Mills. 

Penn Tapestry Co. 
Pennsylvania Textile Mills, Inc. 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills. 
Proctor Co., ~ 


Ritchie, R. 7. & R. Co., Inc, 
Rockledge - % Inc. 
Royle, Geo., & Co. 
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Royl ‘ ‘ig Co. 
Roy e iciagon 


wehm’s, Jo M., ns 
mith, W. T., & Son, Inc. 
Stead & Miller Co. 
United Tapes Mills, Inc 


Zenith Mills, Inc. 
Tomecunn, John, & Sons 





UPROLSTERY é DRAPERY FABRIC 


MPORT. eee & JOBBERS 


SS bay 
Bailey & "Griffin, Inc. 
Bartmann & Bixer, Inc. 
Bassett, McNab Co. 
Belmar Co. 

Berg, Samuel 
grumeching J & 7 

urch 
Carsito, R. A me Inc. 
Cato & Ostigh 
Cham ay 
Columbus’ U holstery Supply Co. 
Decorative Fabric Corp. 
Fein & Rosenfeld Bros., Inc. 
Freund, Freund & Co. 
Gossett, yooeph 
Hartmann, eee & Son 


a, 














exter, S. 
ieber, John ‘c a ‘Co. 
oenigsberger, 
johnsos & Faulkner 
Katz, Bernard 


Lee, Arthur i & Sone, Inc, 
Lee Behrose © Co., Inc. 
B.-Connor Co., Inc. 
Lussky, nt Thite & Coolidge, "Inc. 
Millart Fabrics, Inc. 
Neumann, Aaron 

Payne & Co. 

Proctor, Co., Inc. 

pontanes, “w. B. 

ogers, H., Inc. 

San-dor Bo Supply sg 
Schneider’s Sons, Peter, & Co., 
Schumacher 

Sicherman, Max 

Sprecher & Srewnapels 

Stern Textile Co., Inc. 
Stroheim & Romann 

Taylor, H. D., Co. 

Textile pills Products Co. 
Textile Supply Co. 

Thibaut chard , a fae. 


Par dg Ha Cn Co. 
Weiser, A., Inc. 
Weston Co. 


Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 
UPHOLSTERY SPRING MFRS. 

Bower Spring Mfg. Co. 

Foster Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Kay Mfg. Co. 


WALL PAPER pirRs. & JOBBERS 
Baeck Wall pe Co. 
Becker, Smith Page, Inc. 
Birge, M. H., & Sons Co. 
Chicago Wall Paper Mill _ 
Commercial Wall Paper Mill 
Graves, The Robert Co. 

Hicks Galle fe Tae, 

{onewey. & ender, Inc. 

Ronkonk oma | all tia Co., lnc. 
posed Wat Fo 

Stamford Wall aper Co., Inc. 
Standard a Pe = Co o. 


























Wake ros. 
York Card & ees Co. 


WALL PAPER SprPLyEs 
Hanlon man Co. 
Huyck, F. C. & Sons 
Walcutt Bros. 


WINDOW SHADES & SUPPLIES 
qmerican wpase Mach. 
oyer, 
Co Mt 4 “Mite, Inc. 
Du Pont de Nemours, E. I., & Uo., 
Hartshorn, Stewart Co. 
james, T. M. & Co. 
ing, John, & Son 
wacen. Andrew Co. 
O’Hanlon, Wm. & Co. 


WORKROOMS FOR THE TRADE 
(Upholsterers & Decorators) 
elkar Shops, aa 
Bier, Carl, 
Cavallo, S 
Duboff, L. 
Harmon, H. Co. 
Hygrade an Shop 
Mayiate Uphaletery Sh 
ayfair te) stay op 
Mevers. Co. 
Philp. Rod = Ww. 
Reardon, iors A., Co. 
Reardon, John aay Tr. 
Reinhard, George P., Co. 
Ronayne, Michael 
Windsor Art Shop 
Wycombe Co., Inc. 
Zoubek & Co. 


December 15, 
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